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Chapter  I 
Introduction 


The  Purpose  and  the  Souroes  of  the  Thesis*    The  purpose  of 
the  following  chapters  is  to  present  those  teachings  of  the 

rophet  Jeremiah  i^i  ch  are  of  a  political  nature.     We  seek  to 
discover  the  policy  i^iioh  the  prophet  advocated  for  the  people  of 
Judah  concerning  themselves  as  individuals,  their  relationship  to 
^he  nations  surrounding  them,  and  of  the  care  of  the  future  of 
the  state  itself.     The  political  teaching  to  ifliich  any  nation 
liolds  will  include  the  following  points:   (a)  its  own  domestic 
|)olioy,  which  includes  the  attitude  it  takes  towards  its  own 
people  as  individuals  and  the  regulations  it  places  upon  those 
|.ndivlduals  in  their  relations  with  each  other;   (h)  its  foreign 
policy  and  world  relationship:   (c)  its  attitude  toward  the  preserlf 
vat  ion  of  its  own  national  unity  in  t  he  future.     The  very  life  of 
91  nation  depends  upon  the  domestic  relations  of  its  own  people, 
^ts  relations  with  other  nations,  and  the  provisions  made  to 
reserve  its  om  future* 

All  of  these  things  concerned  Jeremiah.    Patriotism  was  one 
of  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.     It  had 
wrung  Isaiah's  heart  to  ha  forced  to  prophesy  calamity.  (1)  The 
political  disruption  of  the  state  was  a  matter  to  be  mourned  with 
all  the  great  prophetic  souls.   (8)     In  the  intensity  of  patriotic 

II)  Isaiah  1:9;  3;12;  6:11. 

(2)  Isaiah  3:11;  Jeremiah  3:18;  Ezekiel  37:15ff;  Hosea  1:11;  3:5, 
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feeling  Jeremiah  exceeded  all  the  others  by  far.   (1)     He  did  not 
pander  to  the  natural  instincts  of  the  masses  beoaissd  those  foroes 
l^e  too  easily  directed  to  conquest.     Jeremiah  sought  the  higher 
Ideals  of  his  nation,  as  every  good  patriot  will  do. 

The  contents  of  the  following  chapters  will  include  a  brief 
presentation  of  the  life  and  times  of  the  prophet  and  a  short 
critical  introduction  to  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  which  will  serve  to 
set  the  stage  for  our  further  discussion.     Then    will  follow  tho 

eaohings  of  the  prophet  concerning  Judah*s  domestic  policy,  in 
\Fi*ich  he  severely  criticises  injustice  among  the  people  and  chides 
|the  rulers  for  their  exploitation  of  the  less  fortunate.  Follow- 
ing this  there  will  be  the  international  policy  of  the  prophet, 
which  is  the  major  portion  of  his  political  teachings.    Here  "the 
•▼il  from  the  north"  is  first  the  Scythians  and  then  the 
Chaldaeans,  both  of  whcin  acted  as  the  agent  of  Jehovah  in  the 
administration  of  Judgnent.    Not  only  was  Judah  to  fall  before  th0 
jjlziyader,  but  also  the  surrounding  nations*     But  ultimately,  Judah 
would  be  restored  and  re-established  in  the  land  of  her  inheri- 
tance. 

The  sources  used  for  this  thesis  have  bean,  for  the  most 


part,  primary  sources.    The  available  commentaries  and  biographies 


(IJ  "My  anguishJ  my  angulshj     I  am  pained  at  my  very  heart;  my 
heart  is  disquieted  in  me;  I  cannot  ho  16  my  peace;  because 
thou  hast  heard,  0  my  soul,  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  the 
alarm  of  war."  (4; 19) 

"Oh  that  my  head  were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of 
tears,  that  I  might  weep  day  and  night  for  the  slain  of  the 
daughter  of  my  people."  (9:1) 
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of  the  prophet  have  presented  a  wealth  of  material.    Some  German 
isommentato rs  have  been  mentioned  but  in  eaoh  oase  the  English  or 
American  writer  presenting  that  commentator's  views  has  been 
epeoifically  designated  in  the  text  or  in  a  footnote. 
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Chapter  II 
The  Life  and  Times  of  Jeremiah 

Birth  and  Youth,     Just  before  the  birth  of  Jeremiah  in 
about  the  year  650  B,  C.  Egypt  and  the  small  states  of  Palestine 
had  broken  their  allegiance  to  Assj^ria.     George  Adam  Smith 
thinks  that  the  imminence  of  war  at  this  moment  may  have  been 
i  the  reason  that  some  of  the  children  born  at  the  time  were  given 
1  names  implying  the  hope  of  divine  intervention  on  the  part  of 
1  Israel* 

"The  boy's  name  and  his  father's,  Hilkiah, 
Yahweh  my  portion,  are  tokens  of  the  family's 
loyalty  to  the  God  of  Israel,  at  a  time  when 
the  outburst  in  Jewry  of  a  very  different  class 
of  personal  names  betrays  on  the  part  of  many 
a  lapse  from  the  true  faith,  and  when  the 
loyal  remnant  of  the  people  were  being  perse- 
cuted by  King  Manasseh." 

If  we  were  sure  that  the  prophet's  father  was  the 

Hilkiah  who  discovered  the  Book  of  the  Law  during  Josiah's 

reign  (£),  we  could  deduce  a  more  certain  picture  of  Jeremiah's 

training  and  the  many  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  him  not 

only  from  the  fact  of  his  father's  holding  the  chief  position  ir 

religious  matters  but  also  his  foremost  participation  in  the 

reforms  instituted  by  Josiah.    The  name  Hilkiah  was  a  rather 

common  name  at  the  time  and  prevents  the  conclusion  that  this 

particular  priest  was  the  father  of  the  prophet,  but  there  is 

(1)  Smith.  G*  A« :  Jeremiah.  p«  66. 

(2)  II  Kings  22:8. 
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muoh  evidence  for  it  at  that.    The  princes  and  kings  of  Judah 
gave  him  a  treatment  that  they  had  not  bothered  to  show  to  the 


previous  prophets  (1),  which  contrast  is  seen  specifically  when 
one  hears  of  the  fate  of  Urijah  (2),    And  to  buttress  this 
evidence  is  the  faot  that  Baruch,  a  man  of  good  birth  and  a 
brother  of  a  man  holding  high  office  in  Zedelciah's  court  (3), 
was  willing  to  be  his  employee  as  scribe. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  Jeremiah  was  brought  up  under 
godly  influences  and  in  high  family  traditions ,  with  i^ich  much 
of  the  national  history  was  interwoven.    Perhaps  it  was  from  his 
father  that  he  learned  the  history  of  Israel's  past,  of  the 
desert  days,  of  her  many  declines,  of  the  great  eighth  century 
prophecies.    But  Jeremiah  developed  a  rather  singular  original- 
ity.   This,  and  the  first  words  of  God  to  him  --"before  I  formed! 

i 

thee  in  the  body  I  knew  thee,  and  before  thou  earnest  forth  from  ! 
the  womb  I  hallowed  thee"  (4) --rather  turn  us  away  from  his 
family  tradition  and  influence.    The  country-side  on  which  the 
boy  was  born  and  reared  seems  to  be  equally  important. 


"One  of  its  (Anathoth's)  influences  on  the 
spirit  of  its  greatest  son  was  its  exposure 
to  the  East  and  the  Desert.     The  fields  of 
Anathoth  face  the  sxmrise  and  quickly  merge 
into  the  falling  wilderness  of  Benjamin.... 
The  descending  foreground  with  no  shelter 
against  the  hot  desert  winds,  the  village 
herds  straying  into  the  wilderness,  the 
waste  and  the  crumbling  hills  shimmering  in 


(1)  Jeremiah  36:19,  38:8-10. 

(2)  Ibid,  26:23,24. 

(3)  Ibid,  61:29. 

(4)  Ibid,  1:5. 


the  heat,  the  open  heavens  and  the  waste  and 
the  lions  from  the  Jungles  of  Jordan  are  all 
refleoted  in  Jeremiah's  poem8;--£:23,24:  4:11; 
5;6;  6:7. £2."  (1) 

It  was  a  very  splendid  nurser;,  for  one  who  may  have  become 

the  greatest  poet  of  his  people  had  not  other  elements  opened 

to  him  deeper  and  wider  visions.    Anathoth  was  not  more  than  an 

hour's  walk  from  Jerusalem  and  therefore  was  well  within  the 

•irirl  of  oity  life,  and  not  without  a  live  oonsoiousness  of  the 

life  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.     Jeremiah  thus  saw  how  the 

anchorless  political  policy  of  the  nation  drifted  helplessly 

between  the  two  powers  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.    He  also  witnessed 

the  dissipation  of  the  national  religious  mind  upon  many 

deities  Instead  of  Jehovah.     The  conditions  of  his  youth  were  th^ 

same  conditions  out  of  which  a  century  before  had  come  an  Amos, 

a  Mlcah,  and  an  Isaiah*    Again  Israel  needed  Judgment*     It  was 

Jeremiah  this  time  who  was  to  rise  and  declare  that  the  "rumbling" 

in  the  North  was  the  warning  of  that  judgment. 

Call  and  Predestination*    The  Assyrians  had  been  a  plunder 
ing  nation,  burning  and  destroying  all  that  they  met  on  the  road 
to  supremacy*    During  the  reign  of  Tiglathplleser  IV  they 
ravaged  the  tribes  of  Naphtali  and  carried  some  members  off  into 
captivity*    Sargon  destroyed  Samaria  in  722  B*  G*  and  ended  the 
Vorthern  Kingdom,  and  in  701  B*  C*  Sennacherib  Invaded  Judah  and 

(1)  Smith,  G*  A*;  Jeremiah,  pp.  68-69* 


•hut  King  Eazokiah  within  tho  walls  of  Jerusalem,  although  he 
did  not  take  the  oity.     But  in  666  Ashurbanipal,  the  last  of  the 
great  Assyrian  kings  came  to  the  throne,  and  when  he  died  in  626 
there  was  no  prince  worthy  of  lifting  his  sword.     In  her  oonquest 
of  £gypt,  Assyria  had  risen  to  supr^e  mastery,  but  just  fourteeii 
years  after  the  death  of  her  last  great  prinoe,  the  proud  city  oi 
Nineveh  fell  at  the  hand  of  Nabopolaser  the  new  Babylonian  king,  i 
It  is  the  opinion  of  some  scholars  (1)  that  the  Babylonian 
forces  had  united  with  those  of  the  Medes  end  the  Scythians  in 
order  to    bring  about  the  downfall  of  Assyria.    This  is  a 
disputed  point,  and  unimportant  here.     We  do  laiow,  from  Herodotue, 
that  during  the  years  640-61E  B.  0.  mixed  hordes  of  people,  | 
known  as  Scythians,  terrorized  southwestern  Asia.    Perhaps  their 
aim  was  Egypt,  and  perhaps  they  were  miscellaneous  and  hetero- 
genous bands  of  people  set  only  on  plunder.    Cornill  tells  their 
story  as  follows: 

"From  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea  a  storm 
broke  forth  over  Asia,  such  as  man  had  never 
before  witnessed.    Wild  tribes  of  horsemen, 
after  the  manner  of  the  later  Huns  and 
Mongolians,  overran  for  more  than  twenty 
years  all  Asia  on  their  fast  horses,  which 
seemed  never  to  tire,  spreading  everywhere 
desolation  and  terror."  (£) 

After  freeing  herself  from  Assyrian  domination  Egypt  set 

about  to  increase  her  domain  and  power.    In  609  B.  C.  Kecho  II, 

(1)  Robinson,  Theo.  H. :  Article,  "History  of  the  Hebrew  and 

Jewish  People",  Abingdon  Bible  Commentary .  p.  69. 

(2)  Cornill:  The  Prophets  of  Israel,  p.  79. 


the  Egyptian  Icinf .aarohed  up  the  ooast  of  Palestine.     Josiah,  who 

had  oome  to  the  leadership  of  Judah  in  638  B.  C.  and  who  had 

enjoyed  a  peaceful  reign  ,  thought  it  his  duty  to  cheok  this  foe 

bent  only  on  plunder.     His  own  power  extended  to  the  plain  of 

£8draelon,  and  it  was  on  this  plain  that  he  met  the  heathen 

invader.    Necho  was  the  more  powerful  and  Josiah  lost  his  life 

in  the  struggle.  (1) 

Jeremiah's  oall  came  in  the  thirteenth  year  (626  B*  C«)  of 

the  reign  of  Josiah.   (2)     In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Jeremiah  had 

been  reared  in  a  religious  home,  when  the  oall  came  for  himself 

he  shrank  from  it  and  pleaded  his  youth  as  a  ground  of  his 

inability  to  carry  such  an  Important  task.   (3)     In  this  respect 

he  shows  a  direct  contrast  to  Isaiah.    The  latter  had  answered 

Jehovah's  oall  ?dth  "Here  am  I,  send  me",  but  Jeremiah  lost  no 

words  expressing  his  reluctance  in  the  matter.    He  was  by  nature 

weak,  timid,  and  distrustful  of  his  own  powers  -  in  contrast  to 

Isaiah's  strength  and  self-reliance.    But  this  did  not  make  the 

prophet  unfit  for  his  office. 

"Indeed  the  very  weakness  of  Jeremiah  made 
it  possible  for  God  to  exhibit  in  him  the 
special  effects  of  the  Spirit's  presence  in 
a  way  that  could  not  have  been  done  in  a 
stronger  man.    Hence  we  have  in  the  prophet 
that  remarkable  contrast  of  nature  which 
makes  his  prophetic  career  at  once  so  human 
and  so  divine.  'As  man  he  melts  in  tears 
and  pines  away  in  sympathy;  as  the  bearer 

(1)  11  iings  S5:69.  

(2)  Jeremiah  1:1. 

(3)  Jeremiah  2:6. 
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of  God's  WDrd  he  is  firm  and  hard  like  pillar 
and  wall,  on  i^hich  the  storm  of  a  nation's 
wrath  breaks  in  vain'   (Orelli)."  (1) 

Two  other  things  in  the  call  of  Jeremiah  concern  us. 
First,  he  was  predestined  for  the  prophetic  office  from  his 
birth.   (£)     This  fact  bears  special  significance  becaiise  in 
Jeremiah's  day  it  was  the  nation  whose  destiny  was  thought  of  as 
directed  by  Jehovah,    The  individual,  as  such,  received  very  | 
little  recognition.     The  full  significance  of  the  predestinationj 
idea  probably  never  dawned  upon  him,  but  as  far  as  he  understood 
it,  it  solved  the  problem  of  life  for  him.     It  should  also  be 
oonsidered  that  Jeremiah  was  called  to  be  the  prophet  not  only 
of  Judah  but  to  the  nations.   (3)     The  fate  of  Israel  certainly 
involved  that  of  other  nations  at  this  time  even  more  so  than 
It  did  in  the  time  of  Amos  and  Isaiah,  so  we  find  the  prophet's 
message  never  limited  to  Israel  alone.   (4)    The  prophets  as  a 
whole  did  not  deal  merely  with  the  impending  events  of  a  national 
character,  but  included  those  of  international  tenor--which 
generally  implied  finalities  which  involved  the  whole  world. 

The  first  period  of  Jeremiah's  prophetic  activity  was 
during  the  reign  of  Josiah  (626-606  B.  C.)«    It  was  a  compara- 
tively quiet  reign  except  for  the  imminent  danger  of  the  country 
being  overrun  by  the  dreaded  Scythians.    This  was  the  peril  of 
which  the  prophet  was  confident  (5) ,  and  which  gave  such  urgency 

(1)  Knudson.  A.  C;  Beacon  lights  of  Prophecy,  pp.  169-170.  ^ 
(£)   Jeremiah  1:5. 
(3)   Jeremiah  1:5,10. 
4)   Jeremiah  S8:8. 

^i-^ramiah  5;  15f f . fi; P.2f f .   
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Lo  his  earlier  disooursas.   (1)     But  the  Soythlans  moved  on  past 
and  left  Judah  unmolested.     The  failure  of  this  initial  prophetic 
i»ord,  some  think,  was  a  severe  blow  to  Jeremiah  personally  and  ai 
!a  prophet.  .  It  seems  hardly  reasonable  to  account  either  for  his 
long  silence  or  for  his  not  being  consulted  about  the  now  Law- 
book on  these  grounds.     Other  reasons  are  more  valid.    He  may 
have  been  absent  from  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of 
the  Law-book.    He  may  have  considered  the  Deuteronomio  reform  as 
the  people's  repentance  and  consequent  aversion  of  the  doom  he 
had  pronounced.     Perhaps  the  passing  of  the  Scythiein  danger 
brought  a  period  of  quiet  when  no  great  word  of  prophecy  was  in 
order.    At  any  rate,  in  604  B.  0.  he  states  that  his  original 
prophecy  had  an  element  of  truth  in  it  and  that  the  doom  shall 
be  brought  about  by  the  Babylonians. 

Ministry  Under  Jehoiakim  (608-597  B.  C).     King  Josiah. 
whom  Jeremiah  thought  a  very  splendid  man  (2) ,  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Jehoahaz*    The  now  king  reigned  for  three  months  and  was 
deposed  by  Nocho  II  in  favor  of  the  Egyptian  puppet,  Jehoiakim. 
Jeremiah  regxottod  the  f ato  of  Jehoahaz  (Shallujn)   (3)  ,  and  found 
no  spark  of  approval  for  his  sucoossor  -  who  was  a  selfish  and 
unscrupulous  ruler  (4)»    Nocho 's  power  was  not  to  last  long,  for 
a1«  the  end  of  four  years  his  foes  wore  upon  him.    Tho  Modes  grew 
in  strength  northeast  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Chaldaeans  pressed 

t 
1 

(1)  Jeremiah:  Chapters  2-6. 

(2)  Jeremiah  22:16. 

(3)  Jeremiah  22:10-120. 

(4)  Jeremiah  22:13-19. 
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into  the  lowlands  of  the  Persian  Gulf,    Almost  imned lately  upon 
talcing  over  the  leadership  of  the  latter,  Nebuchadrezzar  met  the 
£82^pt^iai^  forces  in  battle  beside  the  Biver  Euphrates*  Carchemis 
was  the  soene  of  the  decisive  battle,  and  Nebuchadrezzar  became 
the  master  of  the  Near  East  as  a  result  of  that  battle  in 
605  B«  C«    According  to  Jeremiah  this  event  decided  the  future  of 
Palestine,  and  J\idah  in  particular*    There  was  no  more  doubt  as 
to  the  dominating  power  in  that  seotion.    Both  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine became  subject  to  Babylonia  and  remained  so  until  538  B.  C« 

But  Judah  was  not  quiet  during  this  time.    Revolts  result- 
ed from  severe  taxes,  and  the  Babylonian  army  was  on  its  way  to 
Jerusalem.    Before  it  arrived  Jehoiakim  died  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Jehoiaohin.    After  a  reign  of  three  months,  the  latter 
surrendered  to  Nebuchadrezzar  and  was  carried  away  captive  to 
Babylon,  in  597  B.  C. 

The  second  period  of  the  prophet's  ministry  dates  from  the 
acoossion  of  Jehoiakim  in  606  B.  C,    The  latter  lacked  the 
qualities  which  make  kings  competent  rulers,  and  we  find  at  the 
very  beginning  of  his  reign  a  reorudescence  of  heathenism  and 
immorality.    With  new  trouble  appearing  in  the  political  world 
added  to  this  religious  chaos,  Jeremiah  was  again  stirred  to 
action.    He  first  declared  that  the  temple  would  be  destroyed 
like  Shiloh  of  old  (1),    This  brought  down  the  wrath  of  the 
priests  upon  the  prophet  in  the  form  of  charges  calling  for  a 

(1)  Jeremiah:  Chapters  7  and  26, 
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penalty  of  death.    The  Influence  of  Ahikam  apparently  saved  him 
from  death* 

Not  more  than  two  years  later  Jeremiah  repeated  this  same 
propheoy,  adding  in  the  temple  court  that  the  city  would  be 
destroyed  (1)«    For  this  act  he  was  put  in  stoolcs  over  night  and 
forbidden  admission  to  that  court.   (2)     Determined  to  reach  th« 
ear  of  the  people,  he  dictated  to  his  scribe  Baruch  all  the 
prophecies  he  had  delivered  up  to  that  time  and  instructed  him 
to  read  them  to  the  people  at  the  next  public  fast.   (3)  The 
scribe  had  to  read  the  roll  the  second  time  to  a  group  of 
princes,  and  then  had  to  present  it  to  the  king*    The  latter  tor^ 
it  up  and  threw  it  in  the  fire,  and  ordered  the  arrest  of  both 
Baruch  and  Jeremiah.    The  two  men  escaped  the  arrest  and  set 
about  to  prepare  the  second  roll  with  the  addition  of  many  like 
words,  including  a  condemnation  of  Jehoiakim  himself.  (4) 

We  do  not  know  how  long  Jeremiah  fteyed  in  hiding,  but  it 
probably  was  only  long  enough  for  the  king's  temper  to  subside* 
There  are  a  number  of  other  events  which  may  be  referred  to  the 
latter  part  of  Jehoiakim' s  reign  so  the  confinement  could  not 
have  been  very  long*    Two  of  these  events  were,  the  plot  of  the 
townsmen  against  his  life  (b)  and  the  attempt  to  entrap  him  in 
his  speech*  (6) 


(1)  Jeremiah  19:1-20:6. 

(2)  Jeremiah  36:5* 

(3)  Jeremiah  36/ 

(4)  Jeremiah  22:13-19. 
(6)  Jeremiah  11:18-21. 

(6)  Jeremiah  18:18f,  20:10. 
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Ministry  Under  Zedokiah  (597«686  B.  C).     When  Jehoiaohin 
was  forced  to  oapitulate  in  697  B«  C.  Nebuchadrezzar  took  the 
king  and  a  large  body  of  the  leading  oitizens  into  captivity. 
The  Babylonian  king  had  made  a  double  error.     The  new  nobility 
left  behind  in  Judah  were  shallow,  unsound,  haughty  men;  and  thaj 
new  king,  Zedekiah,  was  of  such  character  and  temperament  that 
rendered  him  quite  incapable  of  meeting  the  conditions  he  faoed.l 
In  588  B.  C.  the  intrigue  of  the  Egyptians  led  Judah  to  revolu- 
tion, and  in  686  a  Chaldaean  army  took  Jerusalem  without  much 
effort,     Zedekiah' s  sons  were  killed  before  his  eyes  and  he  was  > 
blinded  and  taken  into  captivity.     Judged  by  modern  standards 
that  seems  cruel,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  the  king  had  been 
trusted  with  one  of  the  important  outposts  of  the  Babylonian 
empire,  and  he  had  betrayed  that  trust.  (1) 

The  third  period  of  the  prophet's  ministry  was  the  period 
in  which  Zedekiah  reigned  (697-586  B.  0.).     Into  captivity  had 

j 

gone  the  very  best  part  of  the  nation.    These  Jeremiah  refers  t0 
as  the  "good  figs"  (£)  and  those  left  at  home  he  refers  to  as 
the  bad  figs.    The  captives  in  Babylon  entertained  false  hopes 
among  themselves,  and  the  prophet  wrote  them  a  letter  instruct- 
ing them  that  the  captivity  would  be  a  long  one  and  they  should 
prepare  for  it.   (3)    In  the  capital  itself  he  constantly 
opposed  the  spirit  of  rebellion  against  the  oppressors.  His 

(1)  Cf.  II  Kings  25;  Jeremiah  37-42. 

(2)  Jeremiah  24. 

(3)  Jeremiah  29. 


aovioe  was  to  eu'bmlt  to  Babylon.    The  advooating  of  such  a  poli- 
oy  as  this  was  the  ground  for  a  disputo  batwoan  Jaramiah  and  tha 
falsa  prophet  Hananlah  in  594  B.  C.   (1)    Tha  latter  had  made  the! 
prediction  thet  in  two  years  Nebuohadrezzar  would  lose  his  grip 
on  the  nations  and  the  oppression  would  be  ended.  Apparently 
Jeremiah  did  not  oare  for  the  falsa  prophet  nor  for  his  massage. 
He  denounced  this  prophecy  as  a  false  one  and  declared  that 
Eananiah  would  be  punished  for  it  by  dying  within  a  single  year. 
In  Just  two  months  Jeremiah's  condemnation  was  fulfilled. 

When  the  final  rebellion  came,  the  prophet  changed  his 
attitude  toward  it  not  one  bit.    If  anything  he  stressed  a  mora  | 
severe  objection  to  it.    Over  and  over  again  he  declared  that  the 
only  way  to  safety  was  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  Babylonian  | 
Icing.   (2)     Surely,  certain  destruction  was  to  come  to  the  city 
if  the  people  failed  to  do  this  very  thing.   (3)  Apparently 
there  were  militarists  at  large  in  those  days  too,  for  this  kind 
of  talk  roused  severe  opposition  to  Jeremiah.    So  strong  was 
this  opposition  that  a  charge  of  desertion  to  the  enemy  was 
brought  against  the  prophet  and  he  was  imprisoned.    First  he  was 
put  in  the  custody  of  Jonathan,    but  soon  transferred  to  tha 
court  of  tha  guard.    Hare  he  had  a  chance  to  give  his  counsel  to 
the  people  who  came  to  sea  him.    Still  he  Insisted  that  the 
policy  which  should  be  followed  was  one  of  submission. 

Tn   Jeremiah:  Chapters  27,  28. 

(2)  Jeremiah  21; 1-10;38:2,18. 

(3)  Jeremiah  37:3-10;38:21-23. 
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"This  so  angered  the  nobles  that  they  thrust 
him  into  a  slimy  cistern,  whore  he  would  soon 
have  died  had  he  not  been  rescued  by  Ebed-melek, 
the  Ethiopian.    Restored  again  to  the  oourt  of 
the  guard  he  remained  there  till  the  capture 
of  the  city.    After  its  fall  he  threw  in  his 
lot  with  Gedaliah,  the  son  of  Ahikam,  and 
settled  at  the  new  capital,  Mizpah,  where  he 
continued  to  live  until  the  new  governor  was 
assassinated.    After  this,  in  spite  of  his 
opposition,  he  was  carried  into  Egypt  by  his 
frightened  countrymen.     There  he  renewed  his 
denunciation  of  them  for  their  idolatry  and 
finally,  tradition  says,  met  his  death  at 
their  hands.    So  to  the  end  he  remained, 
against  his  will,  a  man  of  strife."  (1) 


(1)  Knudson.  A.  O.i  Bea'con  Lights  of  fropheoy.  p.  183. 
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Chapter  III 

Critical  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Jeremiah 

Confusion  In  Arrangement  and  Style*    The  Book  of  Jeremiah 

fLs  one  of  the  longest  and  most  confused  of  the  prophetic  books* 

! 

TO  arrange  it  chronologically  seems  an  impossibility,  and  any 
^reasonable  detailed  arrangement  is  a  tremendous  task*    The  reader 
ho  attempts  to  follow  the  book  as  it  now  stands  discoTers  that 


he  poor  arrangement  therein  soon  leads  to  bewilderment*  This 
jjiowever  cannot  be  charged  to  the  prophet,  nor  his  recorder 
Baruch*    It  is  the  work  of  later  editors,  who  felt  free  to  add 
jan  abundance  of  material* 

The  confusion  of  arrangement  is  made  more  perplexing  by  the 
lirery  style  of  Jeremiah  himself,  which  serves  to  characterize  the 
prophet  to  some  extent*    His  unartificial  nattire  was  the  very 

treason  there  is  an  absence  of  orneunent  in  the  words  of  the  book* 

ii 

I  "He  is  not  only  pre-eminently  the  prophet  of 

L  sorrow,  but,  as  shrinking  from  anything  like 

I  display  of  himself,  and  full  of  humility  as 

of  zeal  for  God*s  honour,  he  naturally  was  led 
to  the  simplest  form  of  words  to  express  the 
painful  images  which  ever  held  possession  of  his 
thoughts*    In  him  the  growing  language  and 
;  vivacity  which  characterize  Isaiah »s  writings 

j  have  no  place,  and  vdiile  his  style  has  a  beauty 

I  of  its  own,  it  has  at  its  best  a  shade  of  sad«- 

*  ness,  and  its  fervoxir,  when  it  rises  to  such,  i 

j  is  the  fervour  of  expostulation  or  grief*"  (1)  | 

I  Frequent  repetition  is  somewhat  of  an  expected  thing,  inas<^ 

Buch  as  the  main  subject  on  which  Jeremiah  is  charged  to  speak  i^ 


(l)  Streane,  A*  W*;  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations ^  p«  xacviii* 


1 


4>    jI  f'^ 


the  sama  throughout  the  book.    The  manifold  images  with  fhich  ho 
llluatrates  his  thoughts,   and  the  varied  intensity  with  fhioh  he 
regards  those  thoughts,  do  not  alter  the  faot  that  the  sins  to 
be  denoanoed  and  the  penalties  to  be  foretold  are  in  the  main 
Identioal.  (1) 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  passages  in  the  book  which 
coincide  in  langaage  with  the  messages  of  the  earlier  prophets* 
and  many  others  using  the  rery  words  of  the  law  book  of  Deuter- 
onomy*   When  Jeremiah  spoke  he  was»  of  course,  the  subject  of 
much  ridicule  and  severe  criticism.     Paily  he  was  reproached  and 
censured  for  the  things  he  s^d  and  for  the  nature  of  the 
prophecies  he  made.     It  was  only  natural  for  him  to  seek  ways  to 
▼indicate  himself  and  to  justify  his  predictions.    Therefore,  as 
he  spoke  he  pointed  out  the  fact  that  there  was  no  break,  no  lacl^ 
of  haiaony,  between  himself  and  the  older  prophets.    Over  and 
over  again  he  called  attention  to  the  similarity  of  his  message 
to  that  of  those  gone  before.    What  he  maintained,  they  had 
maintained  before  him  •  that  idolatry  and  national  crimes  were 


(1)  Some  of  these  repetitions  may  be  found  in  the  following 

portions  (A.  W.  Streane:  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations,  p.xxviil 
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positiyely  oortain  to  result  in  national  overthrow.  Both  the 
older  prophets  and  the  Book:  of  the  Law  supplied  him  with  many 
examples  of  this  teaching.  (1) 

Jeremiah  uses  many  images  as  implements  of  illustration. 
The  presentation  is  queer  however,  perhaps  because  the  prophet 
hecame  so  vehement  in  his  message  and  his  thoughts  ran  so  fast 
that  before  he  had  completely  finished  presenting  the  figure  of 
speech,  he  dismissed  it  and  fell  back  directly  to  the  subject 
itself.     In  chapter  1:15  he  gives  a  pictxire  of  the  attack  upon 


(1)  A.  W.  Streane  gives  the  following  list  of  correlating 

passages  ( Jeremiah  and  Lamentations .  pp.  xv  and  zzix,  foot- 
notes) : 


Jeremiah  £:6 

Id  th 

Deuteronomy 

32:10 

It 

5:15 

n 

n 

28:49, etc. 

It 

7:33 

n 

If 

28:26 

n 

11:3 

ft 

It 

27:26 

It 

11:4 

n 

If 

4:20 

It 

6:5 

n 

It 

7:12^13 

If 

15:4;  24:9; 

29:18:34:17 

n 

It 

28:25 

n 

22:8,9 

n 

It 

29:24-26 

II 

23:17 

ft 

It 

29 :18,eto. 

n 

34:13,14 

ft 

n 

15:12 

It 

23:5,6;33:15 

ft 

Isaiah 

4:2;  11:1 

ft 

50  &  51 

ft 

ft 

13  &  47 

n 

46 

It 

It 

15 

n 

10:3-15 

ft 

If 

40:19,20 

w 

31 

ft 

ft 

42:16 

It 

14:10 

n 

Hosea 

8:13 

It 

10:25 

It 

Psalms 

79:6 

If 

10:13 

ft 

ft 

135:7 
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Jerusalem  by  hostile  nations  xmd  er  the  guise  of  judges  sitting 
in  the  oity  gates  for  judgment.    No  sooner  has  he  presented  the 
simile  than  he  turns  from  the  language  of  judgment  to  that  of 
war.  (1) 

Relation  to  Lamentat ion^*  As  to  the  ownposition  of  this  pa:i' 
tloular  book  of  prophetic  teachings,  it  is  entirely  possible  thaj^ 
Lamentations  was  originally  considered  a  part  thereof.  Josephus 
probably  knew  Lamentations  only  as  a  part  of  Jeremiah  as  he  does 
cot  mention  them  separately.    Melito  probably  had  the  same  under^f 
standing. 

"Origen  distinctly  states  that  he  regarded 
Lamentations  and  the  Epistle  (Baruch  1-5 
and  6?)  as  belonging  to  Jeremiah*  later 
patristic  writers,  like  Athanasius,  Augus- 
tine, Chrysostom,  and  Hilary,  and  Ambrose, 
regularly  include  Lamentations,  Baruch  and 
Epistle  in  Jeremiah."  (2) 

Present-day  scholars  are  generally  agreed  that  this  prophet  had 

no  hand  in  the  writing  of  Lamentations.    In  fact,  only  portions 

of  the  book  bearing  his  own  name  are  attributed  to  him. 

Sohmidt  states  that  some  passages  have  been  s  eparat ed  from 

the  book  of  Jeremiah  and  placed  under  separate  headings.  The 

elegy  on  the  death  of  Josiah  in  II  Chronicles  36: £6  is  ascribed 

to  the  liand  of  Jeremiah.     Isaiah  44:28  is  quoted  as  the  word  of 

Jeremiah  in  II  Chronicles  36:22ff.  and  Ezra  1:1-3.    This  passage 


(IJ  Similar  presentations  may  be  Sbund  in  3:1;  6:3-5;  6:27-30; 
22:6;  25:16. 

(2)  Schmidt,  U.:  Article  "Jeremiah"  in  Encyclopaedia  Biblia. 
Vol,  II,  Col  £372. 
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Has  anonymous  and  revealed  a  relation  to  Jeremiah  30-?3  and 
therefore  found  a  temporary  home  in  Jeremiah  before  it  was  finall 
attached  to  Isaiah*    Matthew  £7;; 9  is  quoted  from  "Jeremiah  the 
Prophet",  i*iioh  is  the  same  term  used  in  Matthew  2:17,    It  is  not 
determined  whether  the  author  of  Matthew  read  it  in  his  copy  of 
Jeremiah,  or  in  an  Apocryphon  Jeremiae.    Likewise,  whether 
Ephesians  5;  14  found  its  way  into  the  apocryphon  from  the  margin 
)f  Jeremiah,  or  belonged  to  the  Apocalypse  of  Elijah,  cannot  be 
letermined.  (1) 

What  Are  the  True  Prophecies?    The  best  authorities  we  have 
for  Jeremiah  are  his  own  prophecies.     The  problem  is^  Just  what 
are  the  true  prophecies  of  Jeremiah?    The  record  of  the  pre- 
•xilio  prophets  came  down  in  a  fragmentary  form  and  was  supple- 
nented  abundantly  for  the  accommodation  of  the  post- exilic 
readers.     As  we  study  Jeremiah  we  must  constantly  wonder  to  what 
Bge  the  phraseology  and  ideas  and  the  circumstances  refer  most 
QaturfiJly.    I>uhm  stresses  the  use  of  metre  as  a  determining  factoj 
Ln  selecting  the  true  Jeremian  passages*  but  Gjesebrecht  maintains 
that  many  passages  of  Jeremiah  exist  without  this  characteristic 
netre*    We  may  be  assured  that  the  many  writers  on  the  subject  of 
Jeremiah  have  a  great  niunber  of  differences  of  opinion,  and  may 
be  further  assured  that  "no  single  critic  can  be  reckoned  as  the 
authority  on  Jeremiah."  (2) 

(1)  Schmidt.  N. :  Article  "Jeremiah"  in  Encyclopaedia  Biblia. 
Vol.  II,  Col  2373. 

(2)  Ohe37ne.  T.  K.:  Article  "Jeremiah"  in  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
 ,  Bd-   11,  Vol.  16,  p,  324b,  

i 

I 
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The  basis  of  the  book  seems  certainly  to  be  the  works  of 
eremiah  himself,  although  some  writers  attribute  very  little  of 
It  to  him  and  others  refuse  to  give  him  credit  for  any  portion 
Whatsoever.   (1)     Havet  and  Verne s  contend  that  he  was  purely  a 
ictitious  character.   (2)     It  was  about  the  year  626  B.  C.  ?/hen 
he  call  to  prophesy  came  to  Jeremiah  in  a  vision.     He  was  still 
81  youth.    His  message  in  his  own  city  brought  him  only  persecuti oit 
(3),  Vut  in  Jerusalem  during  the  reign  of  Jos  iah  he  worked  without 
Opposition.     With  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jehoialcim  the 
martyrdom  of  the  prophet  began.     Blasphemy  was  the  charge  when  he 
threatened  that  the  Tsmple  should  be  destroyed  like  the  sanctuary 
of  Shiloh.     Being  rescued  from  this  danger  he  set  about  to  tell 
his  convictions  in  writing.    He  dictated  to  Baruch,  his  disciple, 
ii  declaration  that  Babylon  vould  be  the  one  to  execute  justice 
ipon  Judoh.     Baiuch  read  the  message  in  the  Temple  on  a  fast-day 
SJ3d  it  wa bro ught  to  Jehoialcim,  who  out  the  roll  into  pieces  and 
sast  them  into  the  fire. 

This  account  is  recorded  in  Chapter  36  of  the  present  book, 
[ts  story  continues  that,  after  Jeremiah  heard  of  the  burning  of 
the  roll,  he  dictated  another  one  to  Baruch  making  some  additions 
thereto*    To  this  second  toll  new  material  was  added  later  by 
Jeremiah  himself,  by  Baruch,  and  by  later  hands.    All  the  pass- 
ages which  are  in  the  first  person  (4)  are  those  added  by 


il)  Gray.  G.  B«;  A  Oritio'al  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament . 
p.  169. 

(2)  Schmidt,  N. :  Article  "Jeremiah"  in  Encyclopaedia  Biblia. 

Vol.  II,  Col.  2380, 
faV^  Jftrmrti^^^Tft##.|^P.tfi.  U)  Qf,  36:32. 
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Jeromlah.    Uost  of  the  added  passages  oome  from  Baruch,  speaking 
3f  the  Prophet  in  the  third  person  (1)     and  oontaining  things 
irhioh  only  he  and  Jeremiah  could  have  known.    Thus,  three  cate- 
gories of  passages  are  to  be  distinguished,  and  they  may  be 
Listed  as  follows:  (2) 

A:  Directly  Jeremian  Portions.  1:1-9:26; 
10:17-17:18;  18;  20:7-16;  21:11-14;  22-25:11,15-26; 
27;  30-32;  35.     Of  this,  the  original  roll  no 
doubt  contained  1:  1-17:18  and  probably  also  31 
(in  its  original  form).    But  even  while  Jehoiakim 
was  still  reigning  other  chapters  were  added:  18; 
20:7-18;  21:11-22:9;  25;  35,     Prom  Jehoiachin's 
reign  date  doubtless  only  13:18f  and  22:20-30; 
from  Zedekiah's  23;  24;  27;  32;  from  the  period 
after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  30. 

B:  Portions  written  by  Baruch.  19;  20:1-6; 
21:1-10;  26;  28;  29;  33:1-13;  34;  36-45;  47,  and 
the  kernel  of  46;  48;  49.    We  have  a  highly  impor- 
tant criterion  for  judging  these  predominantly 
narrative  sections  in  the  fact  that  we  have  the 
discourse  about  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
both  as  dictated  by  Jeremiah,  in  Chapter  7,  and 
in  Ba«uch's  version,  26:1-6.    We  see  from  this  that 
while  Baruoh  has  accurately  preserved  the  main  ideas, 
he  is  on  the  ibo  le  more  interested  in  the  events 
nftiich  followed  upon  the  discourse. 

C:  Portions  added  by  later  redactors;  10:1-16; 
17:19-27;  25:12-14,27-38;  33:14-26;  39:1-13;  parts 
of  46;  48;  49;  the  whole  of  50-52. 

Puhm's  Analysis  and  Criticism  Thereof.     In  the  eleventh 
edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Cheyne  presents  Duhm's 
analysis  of  the  whole  book  of  Jeremiah.  (3)    Dr.  Duhm  divides  the 
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(1)  Cf.  45:2-4. 

(2)  Sellin,  B. :  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament .  pp.  150-151. 

(3)  Encyclopaedia  Britannic'a.^Tol.  15,  p.  325. 
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book  into  six  groups  of  passages: 

A:  Chapters  1-25  "Words  of  Jeremiah"  (1;1) 
B:  Chapters  £6-29  Passages  from  Baruch's  "biography 

of  Jeremiah 

C:  Chapters  30-31  Book  of  the  PutTire  of  Israel  and 

Judah 

D:  Chapters  32-45  Prom  Bariioh 

E:  Chapters  46-51  Prophecies  "oonoerning  the  nations" 
F:  Chapter    52       Historical  Appendix 

But  when  attributing  the  material  of  the  book  to  its  writers, 

Duhm  gives  Jeremiah  credit  for  only  about  two  hundred  and  seventy 

four -lined  stanzas,  all  of  the  simplest  metre  and  making  about 

Bixty  short  prophetic  poems.    This  would  leave  almost  two  thirds 

of  the  book  to  be  attributed  to  later  writers.    Cornill  (1) 

Britioizes  this  position  of  Duhm,  which  is  shared  by  Erbt,  and 

charges  that  they  have  not  taken  into  account  the  narrative  in 

Jhapter  36.    This  original  roll  could  not  have  been  limited  to  a 

book  of  songs,  but  must  have  been  a  lengthy  thesis  and  the  result 

of  "  Jeremiah^s  own  productive  and  editorial  powers". 

"Duhm  has  doubtless  shown  in  detail  that  the 
whole  book  had  been  subjected  to  revision  on 
a  far  larger  scale  than  had  hitherto  been 
generally  supposed:  but  I  cannot  regard 
affairs  as  being  involved  in  such  uncertainty 
as  he  does*    Of  the  discourse  passages,  I 
think  only  ch.  30  and  33,  the  second  half  of 
which  is  wanting  in  the  L2X,  must  be  given  up 
altogether:  otherwise  in  ch.  1-25  and  31-32 
we  have  throughout  at  least  a  genuine  basis, 
and  also  quite  a  considerable  amount  of 
genuine  material. (2) 

Peake  points  out  that  Giesebrecht  refuses  to  accept  Puhm's  point 

of  view  and,  in  fact,  refbses  himself  to  be  as  radical  as  even 

(1)  Cornill.  Carl:  Introduction  to  the  Canonical  Books  of  the  Old! 
Testament .  p«  301. 

(2)  Ibid,  p,  302, 
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ipornlll  and  Olesebrecht  In  this  particular  matter*    He  argues 
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"In  Tlew  of  the  striking  disagreement  on  the 
question  of  metre  which  still  prevails.  It  Is 
especially  necessary  to  be  cautious  In  reject- 
ing the  authenticity  of  passages  on  metrical 
grounds  exclusively,"  (1) 

jvhich  Duhm  seems  to  have  done* 

Chronological  Arrangement*    The  prophetic  activity  of 

Jeremiah  covers  a  period  of  at  least  thirty  years;  but  Inspection 

|bf  the  Book  of  that  prophet  reveals  the  fact  that  It  has  not  been 

jiarranged  according  to  the  matter  of  time*    Some  of  the  prophecies 

jkade  In  the  reign  of  Zedeklah  occur  In  the  midst  of  those  that 

irelate  to  Jeholaklm*    The  words  of  comfort  addressed  to  the  Jew- 

;l 

lish  captives  carried  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadrezzar  are  certainly 

f 

out  of  position  In  respect  to  time*    They  actually  appear  several 

1' 

jchapters  earlier  than  the  announcement  made  to  Jeholaklm  that 

(. 

i; 

jibhe  event  was  to  take  place*     In  a  similar  manner  the  authentic 
{prophecies  which  relate  to  foreign  nations  (chapters  46-51)  were 
Ijdellvered  before  the  final  overthrow  of  the  city  and  the  kingdom, 

jknxt  appear  In  the  book  In  one  of  the  later  portions*    As  far  as 

II 

ilt  Is  possible  to  observe  any  order  In  the  book  It  Is  not  one  of  i 

|| 

ijblme  but  rather  of  subject  matter* 

!|  To  deal  exhaustively  with  a  chronological  arrangement  of 

jjthe  book  Is  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper*    There  Is  not  an 

j! 

Ikbundance  of  agreement  among  the  scholars,  and  one  finds  certain 

ll   

11(1)  Peake,  A«  S*;  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations j  Vol*  I,  pp*  63-64« 
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seotlons  and  passages  difficult  to  assign  definitely  as  to  proper 
place  in  the  book.    An  exhaustive  study  will  not  be  attanpted  here, 
ut  a  brief  chronological  arrangement  will  help  us  appreciate  the 
task  we  are  about  and  also  point  out  the  salient  differences  in 
that  arrangement  as  they  have  been  expressed  by  the  leading 
loholars  of  the  Old  Testament.     The  periodic  grouping  of  the 
prophet's  messages,  as  presented  by  Professor  Creelman,  will  be 
followed.    Under  each  section  there  will  be  presented  the  opin- 
Lons  of  some  of  the  leading  scholars.     Professor  Creelman's  out- 
line follows;  (1) 

I«  Summary  of  the  prophetic  messages  uttered  oiigjnally 
before  the  discovery  of  the  Law  Book  (cf.  II  Kingg 
22;5ff,).  626-621  B.  C,  Cheqpters  iT2;l-4;2;  4:g»6:50. 

A«  It  is  Davidson's  opinion  that  1:3  is  a  later  inser- 
tion and  probably  applies  to  the  whole  book.  He 
places  3:14-18  later  than  3:6-13,  stating  that  the 
exile  of  Judah  is  implied  in  these  verses.  (2) 

B.  Driver  says,  "It  is  almost  certain  that  this  section 
(3:6-18)  is  misplaced."    It  interrupts  the  normal 
connection  of  the  chapter,   its  view  is  strange  to  the 
section,  and  it  stands  as  a  unity  in  itself.  Acci- 
dent of  transmission  may  have  displaced  it  from  its 
original  position.  (3) 

C.  Greelman  points  out  that  UcOurdy,  Davidson,  Peaks, 
and  Moore  consider  4:3-6:30  originally  occasioned  by 
the  threatened  Scythian  invasion,  but  was  "afterwards 
adapted  by  Jeremibh,  when  rewritten  in  the  fifth  year 
of  Jehoiakim  (36:32,  cf.  vss.  1,9),  to  the  new  danger 
arising  from  the  Chaldaeans."  (4) 


(1)  Oreelman,  Harlan;  An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament . 
pp.  106-111. 

(2)  Article,  "Jeremiah",  Hastinp;'s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  p. 572 

(3)  Driver,  S.  R. :  An  Intro  duction  to  the  literature  of  the  Old 
Testament .  p.  2"^!. 

(4)  Oreelman ,  Harlan:  An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  p. 106 
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D*  Driver  states  that  some  of  the  desoriptlons  (5:17; 
6:2£f)  remarkably  suit  the  Scythians,  tout  when  they 
were  re-edited  in  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim  they 
were  accommodated  to  the  Chaldaeans.     "The  'lion'  and 
the  'destroyer  of  nations*   (4:7)  are  terms  better 
suited  to  an  individual  as  Nebuchadnezzar  than  to  a 
horde,"  (1) 

S.  Peake's  attitude  is:  "the  earliest  prophecies  of 
Jeremiah  are  to  be  feund  in  2-6,  13:1-11,  and  those 
portions  of  31  which  deal  with  the  return  of  Ephraim. 
These  sections  of  the  book  have  for  their  theme  the 
religious  and  moral  corruption  of  Judah,  with  its 
punishment  by  the  foe  from  the  north,  end  the  return 
of  the  northern  tribes  from  exile,"  (2) 

II,  Prophetic  Messages  Connected  with  the  Discovery  of  the 
law  Book  (II  Kings  22:3ff.).  621  B.  C,  Chapters  11:1-8; 

• 

17:19-27(?). 

A*  CreelmGin  says,  "The  close  resemblance  of  phraseology 
in  this  section  to  Deuteronomy  --  has  led  many  schol- 
ars to  refer  it  to  a  preaching  mission  undertaken  by 
Jeremiah  in  the  interests  of  the  legal  code,"  (3) 
Compare: 

Jeremiah  11:3    with  Deuteronomy  28:16-19 

"        11:4        "             "  4:20.26:17f 

11:6        "             "  6:3 
"       11:8       "            »  28:16 

B«  Peake  makes  an  additional  allotment  to  this  period  by 
including  11:18-12:6  to  11:1-8,  but  states  that  the 
date  of  the  second  passage  above  (17:19-27)  cannot  be 
determined,  (4) 

C*  Chapter  11:1-8  is  very  obscure,  according  to  Davidson 
and  must  in  any  case  be  placed  later  than  the  reign 
of  Josiah,  (6) 

D«  Driver  states  that  11:1-8  makes  an  allusion  to  the 
Law  Book  and  relates  what  took  place  immediately  afte 
its  discovery,  (6) 

(1)  Driver,  S.  R, :  An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old 

Testament .  p.  263, 
(£)  Peake.  A.  S.:  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations.  Yol,  I.  p.  60, 

(3)  Creelman.  Harlan:  An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.  p,106 

(4)  Peake,  A«  S, :  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations.  pp«  60-61, 

(5)  Davidson.  A.  B, :  Article.   "Jeremiah".  Easting's  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  p,  673. 

(A)- Driver,  s .  R  ^  ;  Aw  lift  ro  due  tloii— t  o  the  Literature  of  tlie  Old — 

Testament,  p.  26&« 
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£•  As  to  Chapter  17:19-27  Streane  believes  that  it  may 
have  been  oomposed  at  the  same  time  as  22:1-5,  nflii  oh 
was  a  portion  of  prophecy  sent  to  King  Zedekiah.  (1) 

F#  Creelman  states  the  uncertainty  of  assigning  17:19- 
27  to  this  period  and  points  out  that  it  "is  now 
assigned  by  many  scholars  to  the  time  of  Nehemiah  on 
the  following  grounds;  (a)  the  iraportanoe  attached  to 
the  Sabbath,   (b)  the  value  and  emphasis  placed  upon 
sacrifice  (vs,  26)  ,  nhich  is  out  of  harmony  with 
Jeremiah's  disparagement  of  such  (e.gt  6:19f;  7:9f, 
21-26  etc.)  and  (c)   the  style,  i*»ich  is '  thoroughly 
that  of  Jeremiah,  may  be  due  to  intentional  imita- 
tion, modelled  on  22:lff. (2) 

III.  Prophetic  Messages  and  I^cperienoes  at  the  Beginning  of 
Jehoiakim's  Reign  (II  Kings  25:34ff).  608  ff.  B.  cV. 
Chapters  26;  7-10;  21:11-22:9:  22:10-12;  22:15-19-^ 
11:9»12:6;  16-20. 

A«  Peake  also  assigns  to  this  period  2:14-17,  but  is 
not  positive  in  the  matter.     On  the  other  hand,  he 
omits  26;  21:11-22:9;  and  22:13-19.  (3) 

B.  Chapters  7-10  (exoept  10:1-16)  belong  to  this  period 
by  virtue  of  their  having  the  same  theme  as  26,  vix. 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple.  (4) 

C«  Driver  points  out  the  dispute  over  the  date  of  7-10. 
Some  scholars  place  it  before  Josiah's  18th  year, 
while  others  assign  it  as  Creelman  has.  (&) 

D.  "Prom  21:12  and  22:3f. ,  in  which  the  fate  of  Judah 
is  not  regarded  as  hopeless,  the  early  part  of 
Jehoiakim's  reign  seems  a  fitting  ocoasion  to  idiioh 
to  assign"  21:11-22;  9.    "This  brief  prophecy 
(22:10-12)  relating  to  Jehoahaz  and  Josiah  harmon- 
izes also  with  this  time."    The  reference  to  the  plo 
against  the  prophet's  life,  in  11:9-12:6,  makes  it 
possible  to  place  this  seotion  almost  immediately 


(1)  Streane.  A.  W. :  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations,  pp.  130,  151. 

(2)  Creelman,  Harlan;  An  Introduction  to  the^Old  Testament, 
pp.  106,  109. 

(3)  Peake,  A.  S. :  Jeremiah  and  Iiamentations .  p.  60. 

(4)  Creelman,  Harlan:  An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament, 
p.  107. 

(6)  Driver,  S.  R.;  An  Intro duotion  to  the  Literature  of  t he  Old 
Testament .  p.  2^. 


following  Jeremiah's  attack  upon  the  Temple  (7-10) 
and  most  scholars  do  so.  (1) 


E.    The  reasons  for  placing  18-£0  at  this  particular 
time  sure,   (a)  "the  element  of  hope  of  national  re- 
pentance (18:llf)  indicates  the  early  rather  than 
the  latter  part  of  Jehoiakim's  reign,   (b)  The  out- 
rage perpetuated  upon  Jeremiah  would  ha\re  been  im- 
possible in  Josiah's  reign.    And  (o)  after  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim's  reign  Jeremiah  was  in 
hiding  till  just  at  its  close.*'  (2) 

IV.    Prophetic  Messages  from  the  Fourth  Year  of  Jehioakim's 
Beipji  to  Its  End.  604-597  B.C..  Chapters  25;  46-49; 
35;l-5;  45;  56;9-S2;  14;l-17:l6;  12:7-17;  55. 

A.  Certainly  chapter  25  belongs  to  the  year  in  which 
the  Egyptians  were  defeated  by  the  Chaldeans  at 
Carchemish  (25:1,  of.  46:2).     "Almost  all  scholars 
agree  that  the  present  text  of  Jeremiah  25  is  an 
expansion  from  its  origiral  form  by  a  later  writer,, 
who  had  the  collected  prophecies  before  him  (to- 
gether with  50-51.  to  which  vs.  13  refiars)."  (3) 

B.  Chapters  46-49.  Davidson  says  that  a  nucleus  of 
genuine  elements  is  the  most  that  can  be  assumed 
here;  "whether  the  expansions  be  due  to  one  hand 
or  several  may  be  difficult  to  say.  The  date  of 
the  foreign  prophecies,  if  genuine,  would  be  after 
Carchemish.  The  prophecy  on  Elam  is  assigned  to 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah."  (4) 

C.  Peake  (5)  and  Driver   (6)  agree  that  13:20-27  shoulc 
be  assigned  to  this  period,  the  fbrmer  placing  it 
after  Carchemish  and  the  latter  at  the  earlier  part 
of  the  rei^  of  Jehoiakim. 

D.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  other  sections 
mentioned  here  belong  to  this  period,  although 
Davidson  thinks  there  is  little  in  Chapter  14ff  to 
determine  the  time  as  that  of  Jehoiakim's  reigb* 
(?)• 


(1)  Creelman.  Harlan:  An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament .p#107 

(2)  Ibid,  p.  108. 

(3)  Ibid,  p.  162 

(4)  Davidson,  A.B.:  Article,  "Jeremiah",  Hastings'  Dicti onary 

of  the  Bible,  p.  673 

(5)  PeeJce,  A«S. :  Jer  emiah  and  Lament ati ons.  p»  60 

(6)  Driver,  S.R*:  An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old 

Testament,  p.  25 6 • 
iy^pTi4^on7A*fet  Artie  le , "  Jer  emiah".  Has  t^ags'  -Dloti^eB&r^r^^= 

the  Bible,  p.  573. 
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V.  Prophetio  Messages  In  the  Brief  Ralgn  of  Jeholachln 
(II  KlDf^s  24;6fj?.).  597  B.C..  Chapters  13;  2£:£0-g0. 

Sea  ante  (sections  IV,  C)  for  opinions  ooncerning 
portions  of  chapter  13« 

A.  Creelman  states:  "This  chapter  is  usually  referred 
to  this  year  on  account  of  the  reference  to  the 
•queen  mother'.    The  fact  theft  her  name  is  given  in 
the  book  of  Kings  (£4:8),  and  that  she  is  also  re- 
ferred to  in  Jeremiah  ££:£6;  £9:£  imply  she  was  one 
who  had  unusual  influence  at  this  time."  However, 
McCurdy  thinks  it  better  to  regard  13:£6f  as  an 
addition  of  a  later  writer,  (l) 

Davidson  concurs  concerning  the  allusion  to  th4 
quo  en  mother  in  vs.  16f.  (£) 

B.  Driver  (3)  and  Creelman  (4)  agree  that  22:20-30  may 
have  been  compiled  in  597  B.C.  with  the  larger  sec- 
tion 21:11-23:8,  but  the  separate  portions  must  have 
been  uttered  dxuring  the  respective  reigns  of  the 
kings  ment  ioned. 

VI.  Prophetic  Messages  and  Einperiencas  in  the  ReiRn  of 


Zedekiah.  Until  His  rebellion  Against  the  Babylonians 
(II  Zings  24:17ff. ).  597-588  B.C..  Chapters  24;£5; 


£7-£9;  51:5^-64  (? 


A.  Driver  contends  that  23:9-40  belongs  in  the  reign 
of  Zedekiah  because  the  words  are  directed  against 
the  false  prophets  of  that  reign.  (5) 

B.  It  is  Davidson's  opinion  that  23,  as  well  as  21-22 
contain  a  collection  of  fragments  belonging  to  very 
different  dates  —  and  were  collected  not  sooner 
than  Zedekiah,  and  perhaps  not  until  the  Exile.  (6)4 

(1)  Creelman,  Harlan;  An  Introduction  to  theT'Old  Testament. 

pp.  109  and  167 

(2)  Davidson,  A.B. :  Article,  "Jeremiah",  Hastings'  Diatlonary  of 

the  Bible ,  p.  673 

(3)  Driver,  S.B.:  An  Introduction  to  the  Literatu re  of  the  Old 

festament .  p.  26"^ 

(4)  Creelman.  Harlan:  An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  .p.llO< 

(5)  Driver,  S.B.:  An  In7ro duo ti on  to  "tEe*  Literature  of  the*  Old 

fe'stanent.  p.  "7577 

(6)  Davidson,  A.B.:  Article," Jeremiah",  Hastings'  Dictionary  of 

the  Bible,  p.  573 
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0.  Crealman  says:  "Chapters  27-29  belong  to  the  fourth 
year  of  Zedekiah*s  reigo  (of.  28:1);  the  oooeslon 
being  a  plot.  Instigated  by  Egypt,  to  throw  off  the 
Babylonian  control  (of.  27:3).  The  reading  ' Jehoia- 
kim  (27:1)  is  obviously  a  mist  alee  for  'Zedekiah'. 
27:1  may  be  a  gloss,  as  it  is  wanting  in  the  LXX. 
W.  B.  Smith  oonsiders  it  'a  mere  accidental  repeti- 
tion of  the  title  of  chap.  26  (of.  O.T.  Jew. Church, 
97)."  (1)  I 

VII.  Prophetic  Messages  and  Eyperienoes  Conn eo ted  with  the! 
Revolt.  Siege  and  Capture  of  Jerusalem,  566-586  B.C.. 
iTTings  24;20ff.  Chapters  21:1-10;  54;  37;l-38;28a; 
35:iE-?6;  35-33;  36-3l.   '  '  *■  I 

A.  Driver  agrees  that  21:1-10  "places  us  in  Zedekiah'i 
reign,  during  the  period  (vs.  2)  i*ien  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's troops  mxe  investing  the  city,  at  the  end 

of  Zedekiah's  ninth  year."  (2) 

B.  The  historical  setting  for  chap.  34  is  the  actual 
siege  of  Jerusalem  (vs.  1)  ,  and  refers  to  events 
subsequent  to  those  of  21:1-10.  The  re-enslaving 
of  the  emancipated  Jews  (vss«  8ff)  certainly  took 
place  during  the  temporary  raising  of  the  siege. 
(3). 

C.  Creelman  thinks  that  32:2  and  33:1  would  justify 
the  assignment  of  chaps.  32-33  to  the  latter  part 
of  tht  siege  period;  and  that  30-31  should  be  sub- 
sequent to  32-33  in  as  much  as  they  deal  with  the 
restoration  of  Judah  and  Israel.  (4) 

As  to  the  genuineness  of  chaps.  30-34,  Sellin  re- 
ports: "While  Stade  and  Smend  reject  chapter  31  in 
toto.Giesebreoht  and  Cornill  have  shown  that  this 
chapter  must  have  at  least  a  genuine  kernel  (say, 
verses  2-6,  15-20,  27-34)--.  But  similarly,  in  re- 
gard to  chapter  30,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
verses  5,6,12-17,  18-21  are  genuine  — •"  (6). 


(1)  Creelman.  Harlan:  An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament .p. 110 

(2)  Driver, S.R.:  An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the~ Old 

Testament  .  p.  T5T" 

(3)  Creelman,  Harlan:  An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament . 

pp.  110-111. 

(4)  Ibid,  p.  111. 

(5)  Sellin,  E. :  Introducti on  to  the  Old  Testament,  p.  151. 


VIII.  The  Capture  of  Jerusalem.   (II  Kings  26;5ff, ).  686 
B.  C.  Chapters  58:£8b-59;9:  52:l--277 


A*  Creelman  thinks  these  two  seoticns  are  historioal, 
and  deal  with  the  capture  of  the  oity  of 
Jerusalem.  (1) 

B«  It  is  Driver's  opinion  that  38:£8b-39:14  "oonneots 
imperfectly  with  38:l-88a,  39:1  going  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  siege.   It  seems  (in  spite  of  its 
being  in  the  liX)   that  39:1-2  (viiich  cannot  be 
legitimately  traced  as  a  parenthesis)  is  an  inter-  I 
polation  on  the  basis  o  f  II  Kings  25:1,  3,  4a."  (2)' 

C.  Concerning  chap.  52,  we  know  it  to  be  an  historical 
account  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chal- 
daeans  and  the  exile  of  its  inhabitants.  Driver 
reports:  "This  narrative  is  excerpted  by  the  com- 
piler of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  from  II  Kings  24:18- 
25:30  —  with  the  omission  of  II  Kings  25:22-26  and. 
the  addition  of  Jer.  52:28-30  from  some  other 
source  --  on  account,  no  doubt,  of  its  containing 
detailed  particulars  of  the  manner  in  which  Jere- 
miah's principal  and  most  constant  prediction  was 
fulfilled.    The  -ext  of  this  section  has,  in  severi 
al  places,  been  preserved  here  more  purely  than  In 
Kings."  (3) 

Following  these  eight  divisions  of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah, 
Professor  Creelman  gives  three  additional  groups  of  writings 
lAiich  belong  to  later  periods  or  may  be  disputed  as  to  date. 
These  divisions  are: 

I.  Chapters  39:10ff;  40-44;  52:28-34  v*iich  belong  to  the 
period  of  the  Exile. 

II.  Chapters  10:1-16  and  50:1-51:58  which  also  belong  to 
the  period  of  the  Exile. 

III. "The  following  are  also  some  of  the  more  important 
passages  questioned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  recent 
scholars,  9;23-26(?);  17:19-27;  19:3-9.  llb-13;  20:14-18; 

(1)  Creelman.  Harlan:  An"lntro  duct  ion  to  the  Old  Testament,  p.  1^. 

(2)  Driver,  S.  R. :  An  Intro  auction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old 
Testament .  pp.  263-264. 

(3)  Ibid,  pp.  268-269. 


ohaps.  25  (in  part);  46-49 
(in  part);  39:4-13  (not  in 
minor  insertions  of  one  or  more  vss. 


(in  part);  51:59-64;  30-33 
LXX) ,  together  with  various 
(1) 


A*  Concerning  17:19-27,  Driver  comments:  "This  prophecy 
is  unconnected  with  what  precedes:  and  from  the 
difference  in  tone        it  may  be  inferred  that  it 
belongs  to  a  different  and  earlier  period,  perhaps  to 
the  time  of  Josiah'e  reformation  (cf.  ll:lff.).  The 
importance  attached  in  it  to  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
appreciation  expressed  in  v.  26  for  sacrifice,  are 
not  in  the  usual  spirit  of  Jer. ;  and  hence  several 
recent  critics  (Kuenen  and  Cheyne)  attribute  it  to  a 
later  prophet,  belonging  to   the  age  of  Nehemiah 
(cf,  Neh.  10:31  13:15-22).     The  style  is,  however, 
thoroughly  that  of  Jer.  ;  and  although  no  doubt 
Jeremiah  speaks  disparingly  of  sacrifice  offered  by 
impure  hands  (6:19f;  7:9f,  21-26:  14:10-12),  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  he  would  have  rejected  it,  when 
(as  in  the  case  implicitly  in  17:26)   it  is  conceived 
as  the  expression  of  a  right  heart,"  (2) 

B.  There  is  some  question  concerning  the  genuineness  of 
parts  of  chapter  25.    Cornlll  points  out  that 
Sohwally  convincingly  proved  that  vss.  1-14  have  been 
worked  over  "to  the  extent  of  rendering  the  original 
sense  completely  unintelligible",  but  accepts  vss, 
1-3,  5,  7-10,  lib,  and  13a  as  the  fundamental  nucleus 
The  same  writer  agrees  with  Giesebrecht  and  Schwally 
in  the  rejection  of  vss,   25-29  and  30-38,  but  urges 
that  there  is  no  ground  upon  which  to  reject  vss,  15- 
24,  the  authenticity  of  iRhich  is  actually  required 
by  a  sound  literary  critioisa:  "How  does  it  result 
that  the  figure  of  Jahve's  cup  of  wrath,  which  is 
altogether  unknown  in  the  older  literature,  and  is 
not  even  used  in  Nah.  3:11,  becom.es  all  at  once,  from 
the  time  of  Jeremiah  onwards,  quite  common  (cf,  £zek«i 
23:32f;  Ism,  4:21;  Is.  51:17ff, ;  Hab,  2:16;  Ps,  75:9) t 
It  does  so,  indeed,  in  dependence  on  Jer,  25  (cf,  als 
13:12-14),"  (3) 

Peake  presents  the  general  attitude  of  the  leading 
scholars  with  the  remark:  "We  may  accordingly  recog- 
nize a  genuine  element  in  both  sections  (1-14  and 
15-38)  of  the  chapter,"  (4) 


(1)  Oreelman.  Harlan:  An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  p, llli 

(2)  Driver,  S.  B, :  An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old 
Testament,  pp.  257-258, 

(3)  Oornill,  Carl :  Introduction  to  the  Canonical  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament .  pp,  3-4-305, 

^#ake.  A^^^S^^j^^eremleA^^aa^^IiamentJttiQBB^  Vol,  II,  p,  6,  


33. 

1 

0.  Id  the  matter  of  33:17-26,  Binns  reports  that  this 
section  has  heen  rejected  by  nearly  all  recant  schol- 
ars, and  "the  fact  that  it  is  entirely  missing  from 
LO.  oondamns  it  as  late."  (1)  Peake  argues  further 
that  this  TiXX  evidence  is  heavy,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  translator  should  have  omitted  the 
passage  i  f  it  had  been  before  him  in  the  Hebrew.  The 
tendency  was  not  to  eliminate,  but  to  add  such  pass- 
ages as  this.     The  repetitions  and  the  prominence 
given  to  the  Levitioal  priests  are  not  at  all  favor- 
able to  the  authenticity  of  the  passage.  (2) 

D,  Chapters  46-51,  the  oracles  against  the  foreign  natio 
must  be  dealt  with  here  in  much  more  detail  than  most 
other  sections  inasmuch  as  chapter  VII  (this  paper) 
is  to  present  Jeremiah's  attitude  towards  the  foreign 
nations  -  the  matter  with  which  these  are  concerned. 

Davidson  points  out  that  there  are  three  question 
connected  with  these  prophecies:   (a)  their  original 
position  in  the  book,   (b)  the  time  in  the  prophet's 
life  to  ^ich  they  belong  if  th^  are  genuine  either 
In  whole  or  in  part,  and   (c)  their  genuineness  as 
supported  and  contradicted  by  scholars.   (3)  These 
matters  we  take  up  in  their  order. 

(a)  Their  Original  Position  in  the  Book,  Oesterley 
and  Robinson  (4)  express  the  opinion  of  most  modem 
scholars  in  pointing  out  that  the  oracles  show  the 
most  striking  differences  between  the  LXX  and  MT  in 
Jeremiah.    First,  in  MT  the  oracles  stand  at  the  end 
of  the  book  as  chef)ters  46-51,  but  in  the  LXX  they 
are  placed  after  26:13,  with  v,  14  omitted  entirely. 
Second,  the  order  of  the  oracles  is  different  in  the 
t¥D  recensions. 

Sellin  (5)  and  Davidson  (6)  ,and  seemingly  Driver  (i 
challenge  the  position  of  the  oracles  as  being  origi- 
nally following  V.  13  and  also  their  order  as  present 
ed  by  LXJC.    These  men  contend  that  the  correct  posi- 
tion must  certainly  have  been  after  the  eniimeration 
of  nations  in  25:15-26,  to  which  they  refer. 

(1)  Binns.  I.  E. :  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  p.  253. 

(2)  Peake,  A.  S.:  Jeremiah  and  lamentations,  p.  127, 

(3)  Davidson.  A.  B.  :  Article.  "Jeremiah''.  Hastings  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible.  Vol.  II.  p.  673b. 

(4)  Oesterley,  W.  0.  E.  and  Robinson.  T.  H. :  An  Introduction  to 
the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  313. 

(6)  Sellin,  Ernst:  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testccient.  p.  162. 

(6)  Davidson,  A.  B. :  Article.   "Jeremiah".  Hastings  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible.  Vol.  II.  p.  574b. 

(7)  Driver.  S.  R. :  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  p.  271. 
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"It  is  fairly  clear  that  this  group   (of  oracles) 
must  have  maintained  a  separate  existence  until  after 
the  divergence  of  the  two  texts.     Only  later  than  1 
this  point  in  the  history  of  the  book  was  it  includefl 
in  either  form,  and  even  then  there  were  two  recen- 
sions in  existence.     The  Palestinian  scribes  put  it 
at  the  end  of  the  book,  ^^ile  those  of  Sgypt,  not 
unnaturally,  included  it  in  the  short  section  already 
devoted  to  the  same  subject,  displacing  a  verse 
(£5:14)  i*iich  was  no  longer  necessary. "  (1) 

(b)  Their  Date.  Here  we  take  the  position  of  David- 
son, in  as  much  as  it  is  generally  accepted.  "The 
date  of  the  foreign  prophecies,  if  genuine,  would  be 
after  Carohaniish:  whether  any  parts  of  them  stood  in 
Baruch's  roll  cannot  be  ascertained.  .  .  The  prophecy 
on  2ilam  is  assigned  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
2ed9kiahi49:34)."  (2) 

(c)  Their  Genuineness.    Davidson  calls  attention  to 
the  three  camps  of  opinion  concerning  what  is  authen- 
tic in  these  oracles.     He  points  out  that  Driver  and 
Kuenen  accept  the  whole  of  them;  Giesebrecht  and 
Cornill  accept  them  in  part  only;  and  Stade,  Well- 
hausen,  Smond,  and  Schwally  reject  them  in  to  to,   (3)  ' 

Driver  has  a  different  view  of  the  stand  taken  bj 
Kuenen  and  himself,  but  adds  Duhm  to  the  list  of  those 
rejecting  the  oracles  as  a  whole.    He  points  out  that 
Kuenen  rejected  46:£7f,  and  certain  parts  of  chap. 
48  (4):  vss.  £9-38.  40b,  41b,  43,  44a,  44b,  45,  and 
46  "chiefly  on  account  of  their  lack  of  indepen- 
dence." (5)     Driver  definitely  aotfepts  50:1-51:58  as 
being  from  another  writer,  (6) 

However,  in  pointing  out  that  Giesebrecht  accepts 
47;  49:7-8,  10-11,  and  perhaps  13,  and  a  nucleus  in 
46:3-12,  Driver  states  that  "though  the  prophecies 
may  have  been  amplified  in  parts  by  a  later  hand  (or 
hands),  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  are  sufficient 
reasons  for  reducing  the  original  nucleus  to  such 
small  dimensions  as  these."  (7)     Gornill's  opinion  is 


(1)  Oeaterley,  W.  0.  E.  and  Robinson,  T.  H. :  An  Introduo tion  to 

,  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament .  p.  313 • 

12)  Davidson,  A.  B, :  Article,  "Jeremiah",  Hasting *s  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  Vol.  II,  p.  573b, 

(3)  TFid,  p.  573b, 

(4)  Driver,  S.  R.  :  The  Book  of  the  Pr ophe t  Jeremiah,  p.  271. 
1(5)  Ibid,  p.  280  (footnotTT 

'6)  Ibid,  p.  301. 

7)  Ibid,  p,  271, 


J 


that  rejection  of  some  sections  is  justified,  but  he 
refuses  to  reject  the  whole,  and  accepts  the  oracle 
against  Egypt  (46:3-26),  and  substantial  parts  of  most 
of  the  other  prophecies,   (1)  j 
Davidson  presents  the  arguments  in  favor  of  theif 
genuineness  as  being  (a)   Jeremiah's  consciousness  of 
being  a  prophet  to  the  nations  (1:5,  10;  18:9ff;  ' 
E7:£ff)  and   (b)  the  prophet's  commission  to  ivrite  hi^ 
prophecies  "against  all  nations  (36:2)".     The  writer 
concludes,  however,  that  the  enumeration  of  nations 
(26:15-26)  may  have  satisfied  the  commissiOD^  and 
that  there  is  obly  a  slight  probability  that  these 
long  oracles  are  the  work  of  Jeremiah.  (2) 

To  the  list  of  scholars  rejecting  the  oracles  as 
a  whole  we  must  add  the  name  of  George  F.  Moore  (3) 
(for  historical  reasons  and  lack  of  independence), 
and  McFadyen  (4)    (for  lack  of  independence)  to  the 
names  of  those  rejecting  them  in  part.    Skinner  is 
of  the  opinion  that  "the  mixed  authorship  of  the 
foreign  oracles  in  chs.  46-51  is  generally  recog- 
nized; and  the  effort  to  disentangle  a  Jeremianic  nul' 
cleus  in  the  various  oracles  hardly  repays  the  labouJr 
spent  upon  it."  (5) 

However,  the  predominant  opinion  is  that  there 
is  enough  material  from  the  hand  of  Jeremiah  to 
justify  our  dealing  with  these  oracles  as  a  vifaole. 
Davidson  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  "a  nuoleua  of 
genuine  elements  in  46-49  is  probably  the  most  that 
Qsn  be  assumed;  whether  the  expansions  be  due  to  one 
hand  or  several  may  be  difficult  to  say."  (6)  Qiey 
states  that  it  is  "possible  to  discover  in  some  of 
the  oracles  a  nucleus  at  least  which  cannot  be  posi- 
tively shown  to  contain  anything  inconsistent  with 
Jeremiah's  authorship."  (7)  Sellin  contends  that 

(1)  Oornill.  Carl:  Intfoduotion  to  the  Oanonical  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament ,  pp.  304-313 •  ' 

(2)  Davidson,  A.  B.:  Article,  "Jeremiah",  Hastings  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  p.  573b. 

(3)  Moore,   George  F. :  The  Literatur  e  of  th  e  Old  Testament ,  p.  170^ 

(4)  McFadyen,  John  E.  :  Intro  duct  ion  to  the  Old  Testament .  p.  154. 

(5)  Skinner,   John:  Prophecy  and  ReTigion,  pp.  239-240  (footnote). 

(6)  Davidson,  A.  B. ;  Article,  "Jeremiah",  Hasting' s  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  p.  573b. 

(7)  Gray ,  George  B. :  A  Critical  Intro  duct  ion  to  the  Old  Testame  nt 
p.  195. 


"in  chapters  45,  48,  and  49  there  are  no  doubt 
traces  of  a  redactor's  hand,  but  here  too  there  is 
certainly  a  genuinely  Jeremian  basis  of  considerable 
extent  (46:3-6.  7-12.  13-25;  48:1-3.  6-9.  llff; 
49:7-11,  13.  28-33)."  (1)     And  Cornill  seems  to 
dispel  all  possibility  of  total  rejection  with  his 
report  that  "on  a  priori  grounds  we  should  expect 
to  find  discourses  against  the  heathen  in  the  Book 
of  Jeremiah,  for  no  other  prophet  had  the  feeling 
from  the  outset  that  his  commission  included  his 
having  been  sent  tc  the  nations  outside  Israel  as 
well,  to  the  same  degree  as  Jeremiah  (1:5,  10;  36:2; 
18:9ff;  cf.  elso  27:2ff.):  and  if  the  announoement 
in  25:15-24  is  certainly  authentic,  this  inclines  us 
to  take  a  favourable  view  of  its  actual  execution 


i!) 


: 


The  Two  Texts  of  Jeremiah.     Our  concluding  task  in  this 
introduction  to  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  i£  to  show  the  differences 
etween  the  Septuagint  and  the  Massoretic  texts.     In  this  book 
here  is  a  greater  difference  between  the  two  than  in  any  ether 
part  of  the  Old  Testament.    The  two  main  points  of  difference 
are:  first,  the  Greek  version  omits  words  here  and  there  amount- 
ing to  about  2700  in  ell,  or  one-eighth  of  the  entire  book  as  it 
iStends  in  the  Hebrew;  secondly,  in  the  Greek  the  prophecies 
against  the  foreign  nations  stend  after  25:13  instead  of  coming 
near  the  end  of  the  book  as  they  do  in  the  Hebrew, 

Some  of  the  omissions  are  unimportart  ones,  consisting  of 
such  words  as  "the  prophet",  which  is  attached  to  the  name  of 
Jeremiah,  or  the  merely  parenthetical  "Saith  Jehovah".  Others, 
such  as  those  found  in  10:6-8,  10;  11:7-8;  29:14.  16-20;  33:14-26 
39:4-13;  62:28-30.  are  more  substantial.    Sometimes  a  whole 


(1)  Sellin.  Ernst:  iptroduotiOD  to  the  Old  Testament .  p.  151. 

(2)  Cornill,  Carl:  Introduction  to_  the  Canonical  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament .  pp.  306-306. 
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chapter  appears  in  briefer  form  in  LXX,  although  the  thought 


therein  in  not  materially  changed  (e.g.  27,  28) •    The  most 

striking  of  the  transpositions  is  in  the  case  of  the  prophecies 

on  foreign  nations.    The  very  order  of  these  prophecies  among 

themselves  is  also  changed.    Privsx's  oomment  is: 

"Different  causes  have  been  assigned  in  explan- 
ation of  these  variations.     By  some  they  have 
been  attributed  to  the  incompetence  and  arbi- 
trariness of  the  LXi  translators;  by  others 
they  have  beer  supposed  to  arise  from  the  fact 
that  the  existing  Hebrew  text,  and  the  text 
from  which  the  LXX  translation  was  made,  exhibit 
two  different  recensions  of  Jeremiah's  writings. 
A  careful  comparison  of  the  twD  texts  in  the 
light  of  (a)  Hebrew  idiom,   (b)  intrinsic  prob- 
ability, shows  that  both  these  views  contain 
elements  of  truth,  though  neither  is  true 
exclusively  --.   .   .  The  claims  of  each  text  to 
represent  the  prophet's  autograph  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated  by  their  respective  advo- 
cates; on  the  whole,  the  Iiiassoretic  text 
deserves  the  preference;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  uphold  the  unconditional  superiority  of 
either.    To  determine  vhi ch  readings  of  the 

are  more  original  than  those  of  the 
Hebrew  is  often  a  task  of  no  smell  difficulty 
and  delicacy;   end  commentators  and  critics 
differ  accordingly."  (1) 


(1)  Prtver,  S.  E.;  An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old 
Testament .  pp.  269-270. 
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Chapter  IV 

The  Internal  Policy  Advocated  by  Jeremiah 

I 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  any  nation  is  the  matter  of  ite 

i 

9wn  sooial  program.    Suoh  a  program  must  inoliide  the  state's  | 
attitude  towards  it»  own  people  and  the  attitude  and  conduct  of 
the  people  towards  one  another.    These  matters  concerned  Jeremiah 
as  much  as  any  others,  and  in  them  we  find  his  teachings  dealing 
nith  human  rights.     No  nation,  calling  itself  a  political  unity, 
Ben  neglect  the  welfare  of  its  own  citizens  -  not  even  that 
portion  of  their  welfare  that  has  no  immediate  relationship  to 
the  outside  world.    The  internal  matters  of  the  state  are  as 
rital  as  those  connecting  it  with  the  rest  of  the  world.    In  this 
age  w4ien  the  cry  for  social  justice  is  well  nigh  universal  we  can 
better  appreciate  Jeremiah's  teachings  concerning  the  matter  of 
Eiuman  rights. 

Social  and  moral  conditions  had  not  changed  much  since  the 

preaching  of  the  great  eighth  century  prophets.     Jeremiah  did  not 

Lay  so  much  stress  on  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  the  rich 

classes  as  Amos  and  Isaiah  did.    Nor  did  he  stress  the  unchastity 

)f  the  people  in  the  manner  of  Rosea.    But  he  did  condemn  the 

general  evil  of  his  day,  and  pointed  out  several  specific  points 

Rdiich  concern  our  present  study. 

**The  sin  of  Judah  is  written  with  a  pen  of 
iron,  and  with  the  point  of  a  diamond;  it  is 
graven  upon  the  tablets  of  their  heart."  (1) 

(1)  Jeremiah  17:1. 
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The  prophet's  Indignatioc  at  social  wrong  was  evident  In  word  and 
deed,  at  the  very  risk  of  his  life  on  more  than  one  occasion.  In 
his  eulogy  of  the  kingly  character  of  Josiah  his  zeal  for  public 
justice  is  keenly  expressed.   (1)     His  democratic  sympathies  are 

1 

Been  in  his  severe  scathing  of  Jehoiakim.  (2) 

Human  Slavery.    Of  all  the  teachings  of  the  Hebrew  prophets 
pnly  in  Jeremiah  do  we  find  any  real  approach  to  the  problem  of 
^uman  slavery.    All  of  the  other  prophets  had  dealt  with  the 

lights  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  but  none  had  dealt  with 

j 

Slavery  specifically.    The  fact  is,  the  institution  was  the 

accepted  order  among  the  Hebrews  just  as  it  was  among  the  other 

primitive  nations.  (3)    This  is  illustrated  by  words  found  in  the 

book  of  Leviticus,  and  also  by  the  implication  of  the  words  of 

the  tenth  commandment. 

"Moreover  of  the  children  of  the  strangers 
that  sojourn  among  you,  of  them  shall  ye  buy, 
and  of  their  families  that  are  with  you,  which 
you  have  begotten  in  your  land:  and  they  shall 

(1)  Here  the  prophet  is  speaking  to  Jehciaklm  and  speaks  of  that 
king's  father  Josiah,  "Shalt  thou  reign;  "Because  thou  striv- 
est  to  ezoell  in  cedar?    Didst  not  thy  father  eat  and  drink, 
and  do  justice  and  righteousness?  then  it  was  well  with  him. 
He  judged  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  needy;  then  it  was  well* 
Was  not  this  to  know  me?  saith  Jehovah."  (22:15-16) 

(2)  "Woe  unto  him  that  buildeth  his  house  by  unrighteousness,  and 
his  chambers  by  injustice;  that  useth  his  neighbor's  service 
without  wages,  and  giveth  him  not  his  hire;  that  saith,  I 
will  build  me  a  wide  house  and  spacious  chambers,  and  cutteth 
him  out  windows;  and  it  is  ceiled  with  cedar,  and  painted  wit 
Vermillion....,  But  thine  eyes  and  thy  heart  are  not  but  for 
thy  coveteousness ,  and  for  shedding  of  innocent  blood,  and 
for  oppression,  and  for  violence,  to  do  it."  (22:13-14,  17) 

(3)  Bizzell.  Wm.  H. :  The  Social  Teachings  of  the  Jewish  Prophets, 
p.  143. 

40. 
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be  your  possession*    And  ^^e  shall  make  them 
an  inheritanoe  for  your  oh i Id  ran  after  you, 
to  hold  for  a  possession;  of  them  shall  ye  take 
your  bondmen  for  ever."  (Lev.  25:44-46a) 

iowever,  as  Streane  (1)  points  out,  there  were  two  olasses  of 

rules  in  the  Pentateuoh  on  the  subjeot  of  slavery*    Aooording  to 

1 

Szodus  £1:2  and  Deuteronomy  1&:1£  Hebrew  slaves,  both  male  and 
female,  were  to  be  freed  at  the  end  of  six  years*  (2)  Aooording 
bo  Lovitious  25:39-43,  no  Hebrew  slave  is  to  be  treated  as  a 
slave,  but  as  a  hired  servant,  and  is  to  be  freed  at  the  end  of 
Biz  years.  (3) 

By  the  time  Jeremiah  was  about  his  preaching  the  elements 
)f  injustice  in  the  institution  of  slavery  were  showing  themselvei 
pne  particular  event  brought  about  the  prophet's  invective  agains' 
such  practices*    During  the  Babylonian  siege  of  the  city  the 
rulers  in  Jerusalem  found  it  necessary  to  revive  the  ancient 
custom  of  releasing  the  slaves  at  the  end  of  six  years  of  service 

1}  Streane.  A*  W*:  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations,  p*  233* 
!2)  "If  thou  buy  a  Hebrew  servant,  six  yeeirs  he  shall  serve:  and 
in  the  seventh  he  shall  go  out  free  for  nothing*"  (Ex. 21:2) 
"If  thy  brother,  a  Hebrew  man,  or  a  Hebrew  woman,  be  sold 
unto  thee,  and  serve  thee  six  years;  then  in  the  seventh  year 
thou  Shalt  let  him  go  free  from  thee*"  (Deut.  15:12) 
'3)  "And  if  thy  brother  be  waxed  poor  with  thee,  and  sell  himself 
unto  thee;  thou  shalt  not  make  him  to  serve  as  a  bond-servant, 
As  a  hired  servant  and  as  a  sojourner,  he  shall  be  with  thee; 
he  shall  serve  with  thee  unto  the  year  of  jubilee:  then  shall 
he  go  out  from  thee,  he  and  his  children  with  him,  and  shall 
return  unto  his  own  family,  and  unto  the  possession  of  his 
fathers  shall  he  return*    For  they  are  my  servants,  ?flaom  I 
brought  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt:  they  shall  not  be  sol^ 
as  bondmen*    Thou  shalt  not  rule  over  him  with  rigor,  but 
Shalt  fear  thy  God*"  (Lev*  25:39-43) 
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lie  ordor  to  havo  more  free  men  to  conscript  as  soldiers.  The 
iilaves  were  released  with  the  religious  ceremonies  apposite  to  thf 
Dooasion,  but  when  the  Egyptian  forces  poured  in  and  forced 
Nebuchadrezzar  to  raise  the  siege  the  liberated  slaves  were 

creed  to  return  to  bondage.    This  breach  of  faith  caused  Jere- 
kiah  to  utter  his  most  terrible  words  of  resentment*  (1)  In 
bitter  words  he  rebuked  the  people  for  their  breaking  faith  with 
ihe  slaves.    He  stated  that  they  were  guilty  of  perjury  before 
Jehovah  and  that  this  act  would  make  the  coming  destruction  most 
certain*    The  king  and  the  princes  would  not  escape  but  would  be 
iaken  away  captives* 

The  Family*     Jeremiah  sought  to  Impress  upon  the  people  of 
Judah  the  importance  of  the  institution  of  the  family  as  an  ele- 
ment in  the  nation's  life*    With  the  widespread  practice  of  adul- 
tery the  prophet  saw  the  danger  of  the  destruction  of  family 
relationships*    He  cried  out,  "The  land  is  full  of  adulterers"  (2 
i&nd  even  charged  some  of  the  Jerusalem  prophets  with  committing 


(1)  "Therefore,  thus  saith  Jehovah:  Ye  have  not  hearkened  unto  mej| 
to  proclaim  liberty,  every  man  to  his  brother,  and  every  man 
to  his  neighbor:  behold,  I  proclaim  unto  you  a  liberty,  saith 
Jehovah,  to  the  sword,  to  the  pestilence,  and  to  the  famine; 
and  1  will  make  you  to  be  tossed  to  and  fro  among  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  *  •  •  And  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah  and 
his  princes  will  I  give  into  the  hand  of  their  enemies,  and 
into  the  hand  of  them  that  seek  their  life,  and  into  the  hand 
of  the  king  of  Babylon's  army,  that  are  gone  away  from  you. 
Behold,  I  will  ooimnand,  saith  Jehovah,  and  cause  them  to 
return  to  this  city;  and  they  shall  fight  against  it,  and  tak:^ 
it,  and  burn  it  with  fire:  and  I  will  make  the  cities  of 
Judsh  a  desolation,  without  inhabitant*"  (34:17) 

(2)  Jeremiah  23:10* 
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ihls  charaoter-breaking  evil.  (1)    In  his  letter  to  the  exiles  he 
britioises  the  false  hopes  of  Ahab  and  Zedekiah  for  a  speedy 
|pestoration,  and  charges  them  with  "adultery  with  their  neigh- 
bors' wives".   (2)    It  is  no  literary  symbol  nor  figurative  anal- 
ogy that  the  prophet  is  using  here.    The  sin  is  actual,  and  he 
I 

jputs  his  force  against  it  because  he  realizes  that  it  breaks 

^own  and  destroys  the  moral  fibre  of  the  nation. 

j  Jeremiah,  like  Hosea,  used  the  figure  of  the  family  to 

portray  to  his  people  the  relation  of  the  nation  to  Jehovah.  He 

I 

iguotes  God  as  promising  to  restore  Israel  on  the  basis  of  being 
Ler  husband.   (3)    A  sadder  note  is  struck  vihen  Jehovah  complains 
of  the  broken  covenant  "although  I  was  a  husband  unto  them".  (4) 
Both  of  these  prophets  used  the  high  ideals  of  domestic  life  to 
portray  what  should  have  been  the  relationship  of  Israel  with 
Jehovah.    They  saw  nothing  more  appropriate  than  the  bonds  of 
human  marriage  with  which  they  could  point  out  the  need  for 
proper  conduct  of  the  people.    In  this  way  they  stressed  the 
importance  of  the  family  as  an  institution  upon  which  the 
Dation's  life  depended. 

Property  Rights.    Wherever  there  is  found  an  indifference 
to  personal  rights,  property  ri^ts  will  never  find  security. 

(1)  Jeremiah  23; 14. 

(2)  Jeremiah  29:23. 

(3)  **Beturn,  0  backsliding  children,  saith  Jehovah;  for  I  em  a 
husband  iinto  you:  and  I  will  take  you  one  of  a  city,  and  two 
of  a  family,  and  I  will  bring  you  to  Zion."  (3:14) 

(4)  Jeremiah  31:32. 
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Therefore,  in  Judah,  where  the  individual  rights  of  humans  were 
jgiven  little  oonsi deration  there  was  also  an  equal  indifference 
to  property  rights*    ^t  is  not  surprising  then  to  read  the  pro- 
phet's strong  charges  against  the  stealing  and  the  robbery 
I  practiced  by  the  Jews.    Summarizing  a  number  of  offences  n^ich  h9 


finds  evidence  of,  Jeremieih  puts  theft  first  (1)  and  thus  impliei 
its  widespread  practice* 

In  his  invective  against  Jehoiakim  the  prophet  charges  the 
king  with  exacting  forced  labor  of  his  subjects  without  remuner- 
ation.  (2)     This  is  a  violation  of  decent  ethics  and  is  repug- 
nant to  Jeremiah.    Peake  urges  that  some  Justification  may  have 
been  granted  the  king  if  the  buildings  had  been  used  for  fortifi« 
cations  because  he  probably  was  in  financial  straits  due  to  his 
tribute  to  Bgypt.    But  they  were  erected  only  to  "gratify  the 
king's  luxury  and  ostentation",  and  there  was  no  Justice  in  his 
treatment  of  his  subjects.  (3) 

The  heart  of  the  prophet  was  disturbed  because  the  virtues 
of  trustworthiness  and  truthfulness  were  lading  in  his  people. 
He  was  so  concerned  that  he  cried  out  "truth  is  perished".  (4) 

(1)  "Will  ye  steal,  murder,  and  commit  adultery,  and  swear  false" 
ly,  and  burn  incense  unto  Baal,  and  walk  after  other  gods 
that  ye  have  not  known,  and  come  and  stand  before  me  in  this 
house,  which  is  called  by  my  name,  and  say.  We  are  delivered; 
that  ye  may  do  all  these  abominations?"  (7:9-10) 

(2)  Jeremiah  22:13-14. 

(3)  Peake,  A.  S.:  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations .  p.  254. 

(4)  Jeremiah  7:26. 
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I?he7  lied  so  muoh  that  they  used  their  tongues  fbr  the  bows  from 

■hioh  they  shot  the  arrows  of  untruth.   (1)     And  they  deceived 

'every  one  his  nei^ibor".  (2) 

In  these  sooial  evils  Jeremiah  sees  the  seeds  of  the 

:9ation's  demoralization  and  dissolution.    These  seeds  have  reaped 

the  thorns  of  falsehood,  broken  faith,  selfishness,  injustice, 

murder,  end  adultery*    They  spell  the  nation's  destruction  frcm 

irithin  Whereas  the  foreign  entanglements  spell  destruction  from 

irithout«    Immorality  is  as  strong  in  its  destructive  powers  as 

the  army  of  an  enemy.    So  widespread  is  the  practice  of  evil  that 

the  prophet  makes  the  liberal  promise  that  if  there  is  one  man  in 

Jerusalem  1*10  does  Justice  and  tells  the  truth  Jehovah  will  forgi"^ 

Bll  of  Judah.  (3)    But  this  was  not  to  be.    The  people  had  gone 

boo  far  in  social  injustice  and  immorality. 

"This  is  the  nation  that  hath  not  hearkened 
to  the  voice  of  Jehovah  their  God,  nor 
received  instruction:  truth  is  perished, 
and  is  cut  off  from  their  mouth."  (7:28) 


(1)  "And  they  bend  their  tongue,  as  it  were  their  bow,  for  false- 
hood; and  they  are  grown  strong  in  the  land,  but  not  for 
truth:  for  they  proceed  from  evil  to  evil,  and  they  know  not 
me,  saith  Jehovah."  (9:3) 

(2)  Jeremiah  9:6. 

(3)  "Bun  ye  to  and  fro  throu^  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  see 
now,  and  know,  and  seek  in  the  broad  places  thereof,  if  ye 
can  find  a  man,  if  there  be  any  that  doeth  Justly,  that 
seeketh  truth;  and  I  will  pardon  her."  (5:1) 
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We  may  summarize  the  internal  principles  of  government 
Advocated  by  Jeremiah  as  follows:   (a)  the  king  and  the  rulers 
ioust  exercise  justice  and  righteousness*   (1)     They  are  to  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  the  poor.    The  foreigners  coming  into  the 
Ration  are  to  be  treated  Justly  in  every  respect.    The  institu- 


from  debasement*     (b)  Social  justice  and  fair  dealing  must  be  the 


basis  of  private  relations  of  men.    The  equality  of  man's  rights 
;nust  be  recognized  in  all  the  affairs  of  life,  both  public  and 
private.  (2) 


basic  to  the  nation's  integrity  must  be  kept  safej 


(1)  Jeremiah  2E:1«5. 
(£)  Jeremiah  34:6-£2« 


Chapter  V 

The  Proph<jt  's  Attitude  Towards  the  Scythians 

The  Appearanoe  of  the  "Foe  In  the  North"*     Jeremiah's  minis 
try  beg€in  in  the  peaceful  days  of  Josiah,  When  the  power  of  the 
state  was  on  the  side  of  righteousness  and  truth.    He  may  have 
rejoiced  in  those  days*  for  peace  and  comfort  were  not  to  last 
Long,  and  the  most  of  the  prophet's  life  was  strenuous  and  stormy 
It  Was  quite  early  that  he  became  aware  of  the  threatening  aspect 
Df  public  affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad*    The  date  of  his  call 
(626  B*  C*)  comes  at  almost  the  same  time  as  the  death  of 
Asshurbanipal ,  the  last  of  the  great  Assyrian  monarchs*  This 
Latter  event  was  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
bistory  of  Asia*    Already  there  were  rumors  reaching  Judah  of  the 
movements  in  the  north  which  promised  the  break  up  of  the  great 
cingdom  to  which  the  little  Hebrew  state  belonged* 

At  about  this  same  time  came  the  first  two  attacks  upon 
Nineveh  by  the  Medes.    About  625  B*  C*  the  Assyrians  repulsed  the 
Median  attack  upon  Nineveh,  killing  the  hostile  king,  Phraotes* 
Asshurbanipal's  death  at  this  time  forced  his  weaker  successor  to 
recognize  the  virtual  independence  of  Nabopolassar ,  the  Chaldaean 
Ln  Babylon*    Soon  after  his  succession  of  his  father  Cyazares  led 
the  Medes  in  the  second  attack  upon  Nineveh*    At  this  point,  vdien 
3yaxares  was  about  the  succeed  in  his  attack,  according  to 
ierodutus  (1),  there  was  one  of  those  periodic  Invasions  of 


m  "On  the  death  of  Phraotes  his  son  Oyaxares  ascended  the 


barbarians  which  so  often  entered  the  course  of  ancient  history. 


As  the  Medes  were  on  the  point  of  capturing  Nineveh,  they  were 
Lut  to  rout  by  a  great  host  of  Scythians  i^ich  had  come  down  from] 
southern  Europe  pursuing  an  enemy  of  their  own  and  entering  Asia 
round  the  east  end  of  the  Caucasus*    Within  a  short  time  the 
iBcythians  made  a  raid  in  the  direction  of  Egypt,  but  Psammetichus, 
the  Egyptian  king,  "with  g|.fts  and  prayers'*  persuaded  them  to 
retrace  their  steps*    The  Scythians  spread  havoc  over  all  Asia  wi-^h 
their  extortion,  massacre,  and  plunder  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
Bight  years.    Finally,  the  leaders  of  the  Medes  used  a  ruse  to 
rid  the  country  of  them,  after  wbich  Cyazares  conquered  Nineveh 
and  put  an  end  to  the  Assyrian  empire* 


throne*    Of  him  it  is  reported  that  he  was  still  more  warlike 
than  any  of  his  ancestors,  and  that  he  was  the  first  who  gave 
organisation  to  an  Asiatic  amy*  •  •  This  prince,  collecting 
together  all  the  nations  which  owned  his  sway,  marched  against 
Nineveh,  resolved  to  avenge  his  father,  and  cherishing  a  hope 
that  he  might  succeed  in  taking  the  to^m*    A  battle  was 
fought,  in  Trtiioh  the  Assyrians  suffered  a  defeat,  and  Cyax- 
ares  had  already  begun  the  siege  of  the  place,  when  a  numerouj^ 
horde  of  Scyths,  under  their  king  Madyes , ---burst  into  Asia 
in  pursuit  of  the  Cimraerlans  whom  they  had  driven  out  of 

Europe,  and  entered  the  Median  territory  The  Scythians, 

Kaving  thus  Invaded  Media,  were  opposed  by  the  Medes,  who 
gave  them  battle,  but,  being  defeated,  lost  their  empire* 
The  Scythians  became  masters  of  Asia*    After  this  they 
marched  forth  with  the  design  of  invading  Egypt*    When  they 
had  reached  Palestine,  however,  Psammetichus  the  Egyptian 
king  met  them  with  gifts  and  prayers,  and  prevailed  on  th  em 
to  advance  no  ftirther*  *  • . .  •  .The  dominion  of  the  Scythians 
over  Asia  lasted  el 0it-and -twenty  years,  during  which  time 
their  insolence  and  oppression  spread  ruin  on  every  side* 
Per  besides  the  regular  tribute,  they  exacted  from  the  sever-, 
al  nations  additional  imposts,  which  they  fixed  at  pleasure; 
and  further,  they  scoured  the  country  and  plundered  every  one 
of  whatever  they  could*    At  length  Cyaaares  and  the  Medes 
invited  the  greater  part  of  them  to  a  banquet,  and  made  them 
drunk  with  wine,  after  which  they  were  all  massacred*  The 
Medea  than  reoov^r^d  te^4g^effij&4r^-^3d^^a4^the  same  ^t^nt^x^^ 
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Identif ioation  of  the  "yoe"*  Pispiited«    Skinner  points  out 

^hat 

*'In  these  events,  especially  the  Scythian 
incursion  into  Palestine,  most  critics  and 
historians  since  Jfiiohhorn  have  found  the 
suggestion  and  background  of  Jeremiah's  pro- 
phecies of  the  Foe  from  the  North;  and  no 
other  theory  gives  so  adequate  an  explanation 
of  the  foreboding  with  ^ioh  he  entered  upon 
his  work."  (l) 

^ut  agreement  is  not  universal  on  this  point,  and  some  writers 
think  that  Jeremiah's  "Foe  from  the  North"  was  not  the  Scythians 
it  all,  but  that  he  had  in  mind  the  Babylonians  to  whom  he 
referred  his  predictions  later.     And  there  are  some  who  contend 
•phat  he  had  no  particular  nation  in  mind# 

Welch  (2)  uses  the  monograph  written  by  Wilke  (3)  on  this 
Matter  and  points  out  the  two  lines  of  discussion  followed  by  the 
iLatter,    First,  the  question  is  asked  whether  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  Palestine  was  ever  invaded  by  the  Scythians;  and 
uecond ,  if  there  is,  whether  Jeremiah's  oracles  actually  refer  to 
those  invaders.    These  men  are  under  the  impression  that  Herodo- 
tus is  the  only  evidence  we  have  that  the  Scythians  were  ever 
:3ear  Palestine.   (4)     Skinner  states  that  there  is  evidence  from 


dominion  as  be 
Assyria  except 
Cyaxares  died, 
the  time  of  th 
The  Histo)^  of 

1)  Skinner,  John: 

2)  Welch,  Adam  C. 
(2)  The  monograph 

Buch  in  Alttes 


4)  Welch,  Adam  C. 


fore.    ^They  took  Nineveh  and  conquered  all 

the  district  of  Babylonia.    After  this 
having  reigned  over  the  Medes,  if  we  include 
e  Scythian  rule,  forty  years,"  (Geo.  Rawlinson: 
Herodotus,  sections  103-107,  pp.  189-192) 
Prophecy  and  Religion,  p.  39. 
:  Jeremiah.  Chapter  VI,  pp.  97-131. 
referred  to  is  Pas  Skythenproblem  im  Jeremia 
tamentliche  Studien  fur  Kittel,  1913,  pp. 222-54 
:  Jeremiah,  p.  101. 
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Assyrian  records  that  the  Scythians  not  only  relieved  the  siege 

of  Nineveh,  but  were  settled  in  the  outskirts  of  the  empire  a 

century  before  the  death  of  Asshurbanipal  and 

"had  a  standing  alliaace  with  the  Assyrians 
against  the  Medes  to  the  east  of  than  and 
the  Cimmerians  to  the  west,"  (l) 

jet  is  only  reasonable  that  their  presence  there  must  have  been 

(mown  in  Palestine  when  Jeremiah  wrote.    Herodotus  is  the  sole 

feouroe  of  data  concerning  the  Scythian  invasion  of  Palestine, 

fhis  event  may  have  taken  place  about  626  B,  C.  following  the 

Relief  of  Nineveh,  and,  if  so,  synchronized  very  well  with  the 

}pening  of  the  proichet's  ministry. 

(1)  Skinner.  John:  Prophecy  and  Religion,  p.  40*    In  a  later  foot 
note  (pp.  40-41)  this  writer  states  that  AssyriologLsts  iden- 
tify the  "Scyths"  of  Herodotus  with  the  "Ashguza"  of  the  menu 
ments.    These  people  occupied  the  district  round  Lake  Urumia 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Sargon  (722-705  B.  C).  Herodotus 
writes  as  if  the  Scythians  arrived  just  in  time  to  drive  the 
Medes  from  their  victory  at  Nineveh,  but  whether  this  is  the 
true  case  or  m/h ether  there  were  other  invasions  of  Europe  by 
the  Scythians  is  not  important  to  the  present  study.  The 
fact  stands  however,  that  the  Ashguza-Scythians  were  the 
allies  of  the  Assyrians  and  the  intervention  in  question  was 
the  result  of  an  alliance  held  over  a  long  period.    The  fact 
that  the  "28  years",  which  Herodotus  urges  as  the  period  of 
havoc  by  the  Scythians,  is  a  possible  exaggeration  has  no 
bearing  here  either.     There  is  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the 
contention  that  these  were  the  events  taking  place  when  the 
prophet  was  writing  about  the  "evil"  which  was  stirring  in 
the  north.    Driver  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "the  fact  of 
such  an  irruption  having  taken  place  cannot  be  doubted." 
Introduction  to  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  253. 
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Weloh  presents,  and  virtually  aocepts,  the  view  of  Volz  (1 

who  argues  that  Jeremiah  oonneots  thm  Judgment  upon  Judah  with  a 

convulsion  in  the  world's  history  and  that  the  prophet  has  no 

particular  enemy  in  mind  whan  he  speaks  of  the  coming  doom.  That 

is,  he  has  merely  received  word  from  God  that  out  of  the  north 

shall  come  a  foe.    He  knows  no  more  than  that,  and  there  is  no 

reason  why  h  e  should  know  more.     The  possible  enemy  is  not 

capable  of  political  distinction  at  this  stage.   (2)     But  Welch 

concludes  with  an  additional  idea. 

"It  is  my  judgment  the  destroyer  of  nations  was 
not  a  historical  figure,  any  more  than  the 
North  from  which  he  came  was  a  point  of  the 
compass.    Both  were  expressions  of  an  idea. 
The  leonine  destroyer  of  nations  was  the  first 
ffiiint  hint  of  the  conception  which  gave  rise 
to  the  figure  of  Antichrist."  (3) 

This  idea,  as  well  as  Wilke*s  second  point  of  argument,  is 
which  he  questions  the  right  to  attribute  Jeremiah's  oracles  to 
the  Scythians,  is  in  conflict  with  the  opinions  of  the  leading 
scholars  writing  on  the  subject,    Streane,  however,  has  this 
adverse  view  and  points  to  two  reasons  why  it  is  futile  to 
suppose  that  the  prophecy  refers  to  the  Scythians;  first,  there 
is  BO  evidence  that  they  ever  invaded  Judaea  (This  point  has 
been  refuted  with  Skinner's  and  Priver's  contention  that  Herodo- 
tus cannot  be  declared  to  violate  facts  on  this  point.  See 
ante,  p.^<f),  and  that  the  descriptions  of  the  invaders  do  not 

(1)  Welch.  Adam  0.;  Jeremiah,  pp.  108ff. 

(2)  Here  Pr.  Welch  has  used  Volz's  Kommentar . 

(3)  Welch,  Adam  C:  Jeremiah,  p.  IZTI 


c 
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iiiit  them  but  do  suit  the  Chaldaeans  withont  a  doubt.   (1)  On  the 
Letter  point  these  writers  are  opposed  by  most  of  the  scholars. 
iSkinner  contends  that  the  prophet's  descriptions  (2)  agree  "in 
the  main"  with  What  we  know  about  the  Scythians  and  their  poster- 
ity.  (3)  The  exceptions  taken  by  some  writers  are  small  details 
luch  as  the  mention  of  chariots  (4:13)  and  of  the  operations  of 
the  siege  (6:3),  which  are  pointed  out  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  Scythian  means  of  warfare.    However,  these  points  are  not 
sufficient  to  reverse  the  general  impression  T«Jiich  is  rendered  by 
the  whole  group  of  "Scythian  Poems".   (4)  Driver  states  the  possi- 
bility that  the  present  prophecy,  "in  its  original  intention". 
Was  directed  against  these  Scythian  invading  hordes  because  some 
of  the  descriptions  are  remarkably  suited  thereto,  e.g.  5:17, 
6:2£f:  "they  are  cruel  and  have  no  mercy".    But  when  these  pro- 
phecies were  conmiitted  to  writing  in  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim'fe 


(1)  Streane.  A«  W. ;  Jeremiah  and  Lamen tat  ions .  p.  36. 

(2)  The  prophet  describes  the  onslaught  of  the  ruthless  invader 
in  imaginative  poetry  which  gives  a  sample  of  his  genius.  His 
vision  of  the  "boiling  cauldron"  caused  Skinner  to  remark, 
"The  prophet's  mind  is  the  seismograph  of  providence,  vibra- 
ting to  the  first  faint  rumors  that  should  herald  the  coming 
of  the  earthquake.    Prophecy  and  Religion .  p.  38.  The  prophet 
says  "  a  lion  is  gone  up  from  his  thicket'^  (4:7),  and  de- 
scribes the  foe  as  a  "destroyer  of  nations"  (4:7),  Yihose 
"Chariots  shall  be  as  the  whirlwind"  and  i»hose  "horses  are 
swifter  than  angels"  (4:13).    The  "noise  of  the  horsemen  and 
boTinen''  can  be  heard  and  "they  go  into  the  thicket,  and  climb 
up  upon  the  rocks"  (4:29).    The  foe  is  like  "a  lion",  "a  wolf", 
and  "a  leopard"  (5:6),  it  is  "a  great  nation"and  "from  the 
north  country"  (6:22). 

(3)  Skinner,  John:  Prophecy  and  Beligion.  p.  42. 

(4)  Geo.  Adam  Smith  lists  these  poems  as  follows:  4:5-8;  4:11-2£;| 
4:23-28;  4:29-31;  5:1-13;  5:15-17;  6:1-5;  6:22-26,  Jeremiah, 
pp.  110-134. 


reign  they  ware  "accommodated  by  the  prophet**  to  the  Chaldaeans, 
who  had  now  appeared  and  become  a  formidable  foe.     This  "accOTiuno- 
lation'*  would  include  such  changes  in  the  phraseology  as  the 
"lion"  and  the  "destroyer  of  nations"  in  4:7,  for  these  passages 
■ould  describe  Nebuchadrezzar  very  readily,  (1)  However,  Driver's 
toosltion  is  that  although  the  correspondence  does  not  exclude 
this  "Chaldaean"  view,  the  Chaldaeans  did  not  make  their  appear- 
snoQ  in  the  north  of  Syria  until  twenty  years  after  the  Prophet's 
sail.    Therefore,  it  would  be  pure  supposition  to  contend  that  a 
power  v\hich  had  not  yet  put  in  its  appearance  could  have  conveyed 
the  suggestion  that  the  prophet  made       the  "evil  in  the  north" 
In  Jehovah's  intervention*  (2) 

The  Impending  Doom  Is  the  Will  of  God  .    To  Jeremiah,  this 
•*evil  in  the  North"  was  distinctly  God's  appointed  agent  to 
inflict  punishment  upon  Judah.    He  instructs  the  prophet  that  He 
shall  gather  the  enemy  together  to  press  judgnent  upon  Judah  for 
she  has  lived  in  wickedness  and  has  practiced  idolatry.   (3)  In 
the  troubles  that  disturbed  the  distant  north  the  prophet  discern 
ed  portents  of  political  catastrophe.     That  catastrophe  was  to 
be  God's  judgment  upon  the  whole  earth,  but  especially  upon 
Judah.      The  uncanny  foe  stood  now  in  Jehovah's  favor  because 


(1)  Driver.  S«  R.;  IntfoTuot ion  to  the  Lit erature  of  the  Old 
Testament ,  p.  £53. 

(2)  Skinner,   John;  Prophe cy  and  Religion .  p.  42. 

(3)  *'For  a  voice  declareth  from  Dan,  and  publisheth  evil  from  the 
hills  of  Sphriam:  make  ye  mention  to  the  nations;  behold, 
publish  against  Jerusalem,  that  watchers  came  from  a  far 
country,  and  gave  out  their  voice  against  the  city  of  Judaji. 
As  keepers  of  the  field  they  are  against  her  round  about » 
because  sfre"lmt1r  bean~reiyQirl±otts-BgaxBs:t  me^  sa^ th 


the  Jews  had  hecome  an  apostate  people.    The  cup  of  Judah's 
[iniquity  was  full.     Jeremiah  could  not  avoid  but  interpret  the 
impending  invasions  and  perils  as  the  agents  of  God's  vengeance. 
II  The  prophet  exhorts  the  people  to  repentance  saying  that 

God  would  deal  with  them  fts  a  father  would  a  son,  and  give  them 


I 


he  son's  inheritance,  but  they  have  turned  from  Him  and  have 
been  disloyal.  (1)     Ha  tells  them  that  their  hearts  have  bean 
j^ike  hard,  rough,  thorny,  uncultured  ground,  but  they  must  break 
np  this  "fallow  ground".  (4:3)    If  they  will  circumcise  their 
hearts,  that  is,  make  a  cleansing  and  a  dedication  of  their 
hearts,  all  will  be  well  and  God  will  still  protect  them.  But 
if  not,  judgment  must  insue.  (4:4) 

I  In  imagination,  Jeremiah  heard  the  penitent  weeping  of  his 

eople  (£) ,  and  demanded  this  radical  reformation  and  renewal  of 


r 


the  heart.    But  the  deep  repentance,  wMoh  is  so  essential  to 


(2) 


Jehovah."  (4:15-17) 
(1)  "But  I  said.  How  I  will  put  thee  among  the  children,  and  give 
thee  a  pleasant  land,  a  goodly  inheritance  of  the  hosts  of 
the  nations'     and  I  said.  Ye  shall  call  me  Uy  Father,  and 
shall  not  turn  away  from  following  me.    Surely  as  a  wife 
treacherously  departeth  from  her  husband,  so  have  ye  dealt 
treacherously  with  me,  0  house  of  Israel,  saith  Jehovah." 
(3:19-20) 

"A  voice  is  heard  from  the  bare  heights,  the  weeping  and  the 
supplications  of  the  children  of  Israel;  because  they  have 
perverted  their  way,  they  have  forgotten  Jehovah  their  God. 
Return,  ye  backsliding  children,  I  will  heal  your  backsliding^. 
Behold  we  are  come  unto  thee  for  thou  art  Jehovah  our  God. 
Truly  in  vain  is  the  help  that  is  looked  for  from  the  hills, 
the  tumult  on  the  mountains:  truly  in  Jehovah  our  God  is  the 
salvation  of  Israel.    But  the  shameful  thing  hath  devoured 
the  labor  of  our  fathers  from  our  youth  Let  us  lie  down 

in  ocLX  shame,  and  let  our  confusion  cover  us;  for  we  have 
sinned  against  Jehovah  our  God         and  we  have  not  obeyed  th^ 
voice  of  Jehovah  our  God."  (3:21-25) 
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aalTatloD,  was  not  forthcoming,  and  now  the  prophet  proclaims  the 

doom*      The  Scythians  are  approaching,  and  the  Scythians  are  the 

agents  of  Jehovah's  vengeance.    He  summons  the  people  to  take 

refuge  in  the  fortified  oities  and  thus  protect  themselves  from 

the  destriictioD  which  comes  from  the  north,  and  to  regret  this 

ialamity^  for  the  anger  of  God  will  show  itself  and  bewilderment 

(rill  seize  the  princes  and  the  prophets.   (4:5-10)     Prom  Dan  and 

Bphralm  (from  far  and  near)  comes  news  that  the  foe  is  on  its 

way.     If  Jerusalem  repents  she  may  yet  be  saved,  for  it  is  Iher 

i^wn  rebellious  nature  that  has  caused  Grod's  anger  to  be  aroused. 

^4: 16-18)     But  Jehovah's  offer  to  spare  Zion  even  after  all  her 

^vil  doings  is  spurned.    Therefore,  the  judgment  must  take  its 

oourse.    There  is  no  way  out  now,  the  implement  in  God's  hands 

ivill  be  used  -  the  blow  will  come* 

One  of  the  most  powerful  passages  in  the  book  is  a  desorip- 

i;ion  of  the  coming  desolation  as  a  return  to  the  state  of  chaosi 

**I  beheld  the  earth,  and,  lo,  it  was  waste  and 
void;  and  the  heavens,  and  they  had  no  light. 
I  beheld  the  mountains,  and,  lo,  they  trembled, 
and  all  the  hills  moved  to  and  fro.    I  beheld, 
and,  lo,  there  was  no  man,  and  all  the  birds  of 
the  heavens  were  fled.    I  beheld,  and,  lo,  the 
fruitful  field  was  a  wilderness,  and  all  the 
oities  thereof  were  broken  dowi  at  the  presence 
of  Jehovah,  and  before  his  fierce  anger."  (4:23-26) 

The  Prophet's  Embarrassment.    The  Scythians  ignored  Judah 
and  left  that  country  unmolested.    The  crisis  passed  and  the 
:3ation  survived.    This  left  the  prophet  with  a  considerable 
margin  of  unfulfilled  prophecy  on  his  hands*    The  nation  must 
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Jertainly  have  breathed  much  more  freely  after  the  danger  had 

massed,  but  what  of  the  position  of  Jeremiah?    Peake  seems  to 

khink,  as  other  scholars  also  do,  that  the  failure  of  his  predic- 

iions  caused  the  prophet  to  be  greatly  discredited  by  the  people. 

In  as  much  as  the  "evil  from  the  north"  had  come  and  gone  and 

fudah  was  unshaken,  the  prophet  suffered  a  severe  drop  in  popular 

istimation.    Not  only  this,  but  the  prophet's  own  mind  was  dis- . 

;urbed  by  the  thought  that  God  had  placed  him  in  a  false  position, 

!he  message  that  He  had  given  to  him  had  been  a  lie* 

"The  loss  of  credit  with  his  countrymen  and 
the  mockery  which  he  had  to  endure  must  have 
been  torture  to  his  sensitive  soul;  but  even 
harder  to  bear  was  the  bewilderment  in  which 
God's  apparent  desertion  must  have  involved 
him."  (1) 

It  is  quite  natural  for  one  to  wcoder  vhat  impression  this 
ipparent  contradiction  of  his  words  made  upon  the  young  prophet, 
[nudson  disagrees  with  Peake  that  it  was  a  severe  blow  to  his 
personality  and  to  his  standing  as  a  prophet.    The  former  (£) 
points  out  that  scholars  are  mistaken  when  they  suppose  that  this 
me  failure  explains  the  fact  that  Jeremiah  was  not  consulted 
joncerning  the  Law  Book  discovered  in  6£1  B.  C,  and  that  the 
prophet  was  silent  for  some  years  to  follow.    These  data  are  so 
easily  explained  on  other  grounds.     Jeremiah  may  have  been  absent 
from  the  city  when  the  book  was  found  and  the  prophetess  Hulda  | 
sonsulted  in  his  stead.    He  may  have  considered  the  Deuteronomlc 

1)  Peake.  A.  S. :  Jeremiah  and  lamentations.  Vol.  I.  p.  11. 

2)  Knudson.  A.  0.:  Beacon  Lights  of  Prophecy,  pp.  176-176. 
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[Reform  as  a  temporary  stay  of  the  peril  he  had  pradloted,  and 
wished  to  wait  in  silenoe  to  see  the  actual  results*  Perhaps 
there  ensued  a  period  of  quiet  after  the  Scythian  danger  passed 
and  there  was  no  ocoasion  demanding  any  prophetic  message, 
^kinner  (1)  points  out  that  "years  of  peace  and  comparative 
|8eourity  followed"  these  events.     However,  we  find  the  prophet 
[resuming  his  activity  after  the  death  of  Josiah  in  608  B,  C.  The 
earlier  Scythian  discourses  were  reproduced  and  republished  and 

1 1 

there  was  no  intimation  therein  that  the  prophet  felt  that  they 
^lay  have  heen  contradicted  by  the  actual  course  of  events.  Their 
publication  at  the  later  date  seems  to  imply  his  conviction  of 
^heir  value  and  truth.    To  the  prophet  there  was  an  essential 
element  in  the  prophecies  that  was  far  more  important  than  any 
incidental  element.    The  Scythieins  had  not  fulfilled  his  originalj 
prophecy,  but  this  was  not  the  major  issue  at  all.    When  he 
tittered  the  first  message  there  was  an  essential  truth  established, 
and  that  truth  still  stood.    Wherein  the  Scythians  had  failed  to 
Barry  out  the  original  prediction,  in  604  B.  C.  the  prophet  state^ 
that  it  will  be  fulfilled  by  the  Babylonians.     In  the  face  of 
these  facts  and  possibilities,  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  the 
jprophet  suffered  any  serious  results  from  the  failure  of  the 
Scythians  to  overrun  the  land  of  Jtidah* 


(1)  Skinner.  John;  Prophecy  and  Religion .  p.  45 
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Chapter  VI 

Jeremiah's  Attitude  Towards  the  Ohaldaeans 


Babylon  Wins  Its  Freedom*    As  early  as  the  reign  of  Josiah 
(639-608  B«  C«)  Palestine  became  aware  of  the  danger  arising  fron 
its  own  geographical  position.    Assyria,  the  powerful  nation  in 
the  north,  contended  with  Egypt,  the  powerful  nation  in  the  south 
for  dominance  of  the  Near  East.    In  the  center  stood  Palestine,  a 
laatural  battleground.    No  small  kingdom  could  hope  to  withstand 
invasion  by  either  of  these  great  powers  without  the  aid  of  the 
Other.    Therefore,  the  problem  facing  Judah  was  with  which  of  the 
two  it  was  most  prudent  to  cast  her  lot.    Josiah  extended  his 
reformation  beyond  the  borders  of  his  own  kingdom,  which  might 
Imply  that  the  power  of  Assyria  was  already  on  the  wane  (II  Kings 
23:8).    But  Egypt  gave  no  Justification  for  putting  any  trust  in 
iier,  and  the  Chaldaean  power  had  not  yet  appeared  on  the  politi- 
sal  horizon. 

But  before  the  end  of  Josiah' s  reign  Babylon  had  achieved 
lier  independence  under  the  Chaldaeein  dynasty  and  was  ready  for 
tier  final  assault  upon  Assyria.     In  612  B.  C.  the  proud  city  of 
Nineveh  fell  and  the  Assyrian  nation  passed  out  of  existence. 
XTecho  of  Egypt  continued  his  expeditions  eastward,  and  prob&blj 
bummooed  Josiah  to  Megiddo  and  there  put  him  to  death.  He 
appointed  Jehoahaz  to  sucoeed  him,  but  after  three  months'  reign 
pad  him  deposed  in  the  favor  of  his  brother  Jehoiakim. (1) 

(1)  II  Kings  23:31-35. 


1  «a  iQ 


Id  606  B.  C«  Haoho  was  defeated  ty  Nebuchadrezzar  at  Carohemish, 
thioh  event  guaranteed  the  Chaldaean  dominance  of  Palestine* 
^efore  the  fall  of  Judah  in  597  B.  C.   Jeholakim  had  died  and  was 
iuooeeded  by  Jehoiachin.     The  latter  was  deposed  In  597  E«  C«  and 
Zedeklah  placed  on  the  throne  at  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadrezzar* 

Western  Asia  had  not  quietly  acquiesced  in  the  domination 
5f  the  Chaldaeans*    The  smaller  kingdoms    made  moves  for  liberty,! 
generally  encouraged  and  selfishly  used  by  Egypt.    Thus  the  crown 
9f  the  new  king  rested  on  an  uneasy  head.    In  Jerusalem  itself 
Zedekiah  faced  the  problem  of  diversity  among  his  courtiers  as  to 
the  policy  which  Judah  should  follow  in  the  new  conditions.  Somej 
itood  out  for  coalition  with  Egypt  and  rebellion  against  Babylon,' 
Rhile  Jeremiah  advocated  submission  to  Babylon's  domination. 

It  takes  no  effort  to  brand  Nebuchadrezzar's  puppet  as  a 
keakling  and  dismiss  him  with  that  condemnation,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  accept  the  verdict  of  Jeremiah.    We  must 
remember,  however,  that  he  owed  his  throne  to  a  foreign  power 
which  had  banished  his  brother,  and  he  himself  was  but  a  lad  of 
twenty-one.    Whereas  Jeremiah  advocated  submission  to  Babylon, 
BDOtber  prophet,  Hananlah,  proposed  rebellion  against  that  power 

and  both  of  these  prophets  claimed  authority  from  God  to 
support  their  views.    Without  a  doubt,  the  king  did  consult 
Jeremiah,  but  the  group  which  Hananlah  represented  had  taken  the 
bit  in  their  teeth  so  that  they  were  beyond  control.    There  is 
little  evidence  that  the  king  could  have  carried  the  support  of 
the  state  even  if  he  had  personally  leaned  to  the  policy  of  the 


I'lprophet  from  Anathoth* 

i 
I 

I  Jeremiah' a  Political  Policy »    Jeremiah's  full  position  was 

[that  the  Battle  of  Carchemlsh  was  the  ttirnlng  point  of  the  age* 

Ine  saw  that  Nebuchadrezzar  was  destined  to  dominate  Syria  and 

I 

II 

jPalestlne,  and  to  this  end  he  met  that  king  with  an  ode  of 

jl 

litrlunph*  (1)    He  pointed  out  that  all  of  Western  Asia  would  fall 

jl 

jjtmder  the  sway  of  the  Babylonian.  (2)    Out  of  this  conviction 

I'came  his  political  stand  concerning  Judah's  relation  to  the 

ij 

!;Babylonlans:  the  only  means  to  Insure  the  nation's  safety  was  to 

Isuboilt  to  the  dominance  of  Nebuchadrezzar  and  recognize  its 

jl 

dependence  upon  Babylon*    He  had  advocated  such  a  policy  In  the  , 

i 

jrelgn  of  Jehoiakixn  (3)^  but  the  king  had  not  taken  the  warning* 
IjThe  rebellion  which  followed  broxaght  down  the  wrath  of  the 

jlChaldaeans  and  the  597  B.  C*  captivity* 

|i 

The  prophet  does  not  limit  his  conviction  to  mere  prudence 

I! 

jiand  common  sense*    In  Nebuchadrezzar  he  sees  the  agent  of  God's 
ijwill  at  work*    That  agent  will  bring  judgment  upon  a  disobedient 
jlnatlon:  a  nation  lax  in  its  morality  and  its  integrity,  a  nation 
jdlsloyal  both  to  its  temporal  and  splrltusJ.  obligations* 

i 

'  Prophet  Opposes  the  Coalition*    In  Zedeklah's  reign,  we 

jfind  an  effort  being  made  to  combine  the  small  nations  of  Western 

I 

kl)  Jeremiah  46:13-26* 

|i(2)  "And  this  whole  land  shall  be  a  desolation,  and  an 

i  astonishment;  and  these  nations  shall  serve  the  king  of 

I  Babylon  seventy  years"  (Jeremiah  25:11)* 

;(3)  Jeremiah  36:29* 


tut  bnl 


Asia  is  an  alliance  against  Babylon.  All  these  nations  bad  their 
embassadors  in  Jerusalem  trying  to  win  the  support  of  Judah. 

ananiah  and  his  group  were  supporting  the  alliance,  while  Jere- 
miah stood  out  alone  against  it.    The  question  of  public  polity 
l;ook  on  the  tenor  of  religious  principle,  and  the  guides  of  the 
nation's  religion  took  opposing  views  to  it.    One  can  almost  feel 
l;he  perplexity  of  the  yoimg  king. 

The  writer  of  Chapter  27  has  given  us  the  record  of  Jere- 
iiicJi's  attitude  toward  the  factors  concerned  -  the  Ambassador s ,  (l! 

bis  own  king,  Zedekiah  (2),  the  priests  and  the  people.   (3)  Th« 

Ij 

[prophet  appeared  before  the  ambassadors  wearing  a  yoke,  symbolic 
©f  their  subjection  to  Babylon,  and  urged  them  to  tell  their  own 
kings  that  Jehovah  had  granted  ITebuchadrezzar  complete  dominance 
of  the  world,    '-^'heir  personal  safety  rests  only  in  the  peaceful 
submission  to  this  power  from  the  north  and  east.   (4)  Zedekiah 
:raceived  the  admonition  that  Judah  must  obey  the  divine  will  - 
accept  the  domination  of  Babylon  and  make  the  best  of  the  condi- 
tions, for  to  rebel  would  only  incur  worse  conditions.  (5)  He 
warned  the  people  that  the  Temple  vessels,  about  ?toich  they  were 

io  concerned,  would  not  be  restored  by  means  of  rebellion.  In 
act,  coalition  with  the  other  nations  against  Babylon  would  only 
isause  the  remaining  vessels  to  be  taken  away*  (6) 

(1)   Jeremiah  27T2-11, 
(Z)  Jeremiah  27:12-15. 

(3)  Jeremiah  27:16-22. 

(4)  "But  the  nation  that  shall  bring  their  neck  under  the  yoke  of 
the  king  of  Babylon,  and  serve  him,  that  nation  will  I  let 
remain  in  their  om  land,  saith  Jehovah;  and  they  shall  till 
it,  anjL  dWflU  there in«"  tJeiamiab  27;  11) — 
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Debate:  Jeremiah  ("Submission")  versus  Hananiah 

("BebdllioD") •    Bizzell  seems  to  think  that  the  prophet's  appear- 

jffioe  before  the  ambassadors  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 

publio  debates  between  Jeremiah  and  certain  popular  prophets. 

Including  Hananiah*  (1)     This  was  probably  the  case,  as  the 

lispute  between  the  two  prophets  named  extended  over  several  we«ki 

)r  months,  and  perhaps  longer*    There  seems  to  be  more  in  this 

leries  of  debates  than  appears  on  the  surface*     Jeremiah  was 

counselling  the  leaders  to  submit  and  surrender  to  Babylon  when 

"every  drop  of  liberty-loving  blood  tn  Jtidah 

was  crying  out  for  resistance  to  the  oppressor*"  (£) 

It  is  not  strange  then  that  the  prophet  had  so  much  opposi- 
tion to  his  views*    Any  policy  whereby  Judah  would  be  drawn  into 
^  foreign  alliance  had  bean  repugnant  to  all  of  the  previous  pro- 
bhets,  because  of  two  reasons: 

(a)  "Such  policy  grew  out  of  a  lack  of  an 
adequate  faith  in  Yahweh  and  reflected 
unfavorably  upon  Yahweh* 

(b)  (It) *** "involved  more  or  less  formal  and 
official  recognition  of  the  gods  of  the 
allied  peoples"  (3) 

\b)  "Bring  your  necks  under  the  yoke  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and 
serve  him  and  his  people,  and  live***  (Jeremiah  25:12b) 

(6)  "They  shall  be  carried  to  Babylon,  and  there  shall  they  be, 
until  the  day  that  I  visit  them,  saith  Jehovah;  then  will  I 
bring  them  up,  and  restore  them  to  this  place."  (Jeremiah 
25:22) 

(1)  Bizzell.  ?tai.  B* :  The  Social  Teachings  of  the  Jewish  Prophets. 

p*  156* 

(2)  Smith.  J*  H*  P*:  The  Prophet  and  His  Problems,  p*  163. 

(3)  Smith.  J*  U,  P*:  The  Prophets  and  Their  Times,  pp*  113-114* 
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But  both  parties  of  the  dehate  could  have  used  this  argument,  for 
whereas  Jeremiah  was  advooating  submission  to  Babylon,  Hananiah 
was  proposing  ooalltion  with  Egypt  and  the  smaller  nations*  To 
Jeremiah,  the  plan  of  rebellion  was  a  breach  of  the  bond  and 

jtrust  made  with  Babylon  in  good  faith,  and,  as  such,  was  also  a 

I 

jbreaoh  of  the  covenant  made  with  Giod*    To  Hananiah,  Jeremiah's 
jplan  was  not  only  unpatriotic  but  also  disloyal  to  Yahweh  and 
displayed  a  lack  of  confidence  in  His  power  and  goodness*  There- 
fore to  flout  and  deny  Babylon  and  to  put  trust  in  7ahweh*s  love 
for  his  people  seemed  much  more  religious  to  the  popular  prophets 
than  did  the  policy  of  Jeremiah* 

After  the  first  refutation  of  Jeremiah's  argument  by  the 
prophet  Hananiah  (1),  in  which  the  latter  stated  that  in  two 
pears  the  yoke  of  Babylon  would  be  broken  and  Judah  freed,  Jere- 
!Blah  makes  an  appeal  to  history  in  support  of  his  position  (2)* 
He  states  that  all  of  the  prophets  before  him  had  proclaimed  doom 
for  Israel  and  Judah  and  that  their  prophecies  had  been  realized^ 
therefore  he  himself  is  bound  to  proclaim  doom*    And  it  is  at 
jthis  point  that  something  seems  very  strange*    It  is  rather 
perplexing  that  Hananiah  should  permit  the  prophet's  statement  to 
go  unchallenged,  and  we  wonder  if  the  whole  story  has  been 
included  in  the  records*    Smith  points  out  the  weakness  of 
Jeremiah's  test  of  prophecy  with  the  statement  that 


(1)  Jeremiah  28:1-4. 

(2)  Jeremiah  26:5-9* 
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Its  adoption  would  have  meant  the  complete 
rejection  of  all  co\msel8  of  hope  until  they 
were  no  longer  needed*"  (1) 

I It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  leader  of  the  pro-Egyptian  party  i 

t  I 
iwould  have  been  so  poor  in  reasoning  power  that  he  would  have  j 

failed  to  see  the  available  rebuttal  points*     In  another  volume  ' 

i Smith  states  that  Hananiah  would  have  dealt  a  death  blow  to  this 

ji appeal  to  history  by  Jeremiah  if  he  had  merely  drawn  attention 

!;to  such  prophecies  as  Isaiah  9:1-17;  Isaiah  11:1-9;  Micah  5:2-6; 

;,'  i 
liwhich  are  all  prophecies  of  hope  and  glorious  expectation*  | 

liFurther  than  that,  Jeremiah  had  put  this  test  of  prophecy  on  the  I 

jlbasis  of  a  hopeless  past;  yet  he  violated  that  test  himself  vdien 

i 

|he  made  generous  use  of  a  hopeful  prophecy  at  a  time  when  he 

jlthought  that  such  was  the  essential  message  needed,  e«g*,  the 

1! 

illetter  to  the  exiles*  (3) 

ij 

j  The  attempt  may  be  made  to  dispose  of  Hananiah »s  opportun- 

I ity,  to  resort  to  other  prophecies  of  hope  as  a  rebuttal  to 

I 

I  Jeremiah,  by  stating  that  such  messages  have  been  Inserted  by 

! 

Jlater  writers  and  were  not  uttered  by  the  prophets  to  whom  they 

li 

pare  at  present  assigned*    Peake  gives  us  direction  on  this  point 

ij 

II   

Smith.  J.  M.  P*;  The"prophet  and  His  Problems,  p*  72* 
|!(2)  Smith,  J*  M.  P.:  The  Prophets  and  jkeir  Times.  p»  153. 
ii(3)  In  Chapter  29  the  prophet  advises  the  exiles  to  settle  down  ' 

in  Babylon  and  build  their  homes  and  rear  their  families*  I 
li  Here  they  will  find  comparative  peace  and  they  are  to  accept  I 
j;       it  in  good  grace  (w.1-9)*  After  seventy  years  they  shall  be 

restored  because  Jehovah  has  pleasant  thooights  of  them*  He  j 
li  will  hear  their  prayers  and  gather  them  from  their  dlsper-  I 
li       slon  (v*14)*    A  very  striking  point  here  is  that  the  prophet  i 

tells  the  exiles  to  pray  for  the  peace  of  Babylon,  that  is, 
I       for  the  welfare  of  Babylon,  because  in  the  welfare  of  that 

nation  r jests  the  welfare  of  Judah  ( v*7>*=^-=====^-— 


jq  eeeXoqori  m  *to  elead 


i 


»y  urging, 

"That  many  suoh  propheoies  originated  in  the 
(former)  way  oan  hardly  be  denied,  but  it  is 
a  great  exaggeration  of  a  sound  principle  to 
relegate  such  passages  as  a  whole  to  the  post- 
exilic  period,"  (1) 

Surely,  some  suoh  propheoies  were  available  at  that  time  and 

nould  have  been  used  to  buttress  Hananiah's  position*    In  the 


ase  of  the  letter  to  the  exiles,  that  may  or  may  not  have  been 
known  to  the  pro-Egyptian  prophet.    It  is  most  certain  that  it 
was  written  very  early  in  Zedekiah's  reign,  and  there  is»  there- 
fore. Justification  for  placing  the  events  of  Chapter  29  prior 
'^o  those  of  Chapters  27  and  28.   (2)     This  means  that  the  letter 

as  actually  written  before  the  debates,  but  whether  Eananiah 
)Qiew  about  it  is  doubtful. 

Hananieih's  sincerity  is  not  to  bo  doubted.    He  placed  all 
bonfidenoe  in  the  outcome  of  his  own  forecast.    But  he  was  on  the 
wrong  track.    He  and  his  followers  placed  their  convictions  on 
the  traditional  religion  iiSiich  had  been  made  up  of  a  mix^Eure  of 
the  semi-heathenism  of  the  ancient  Israel  and  the  eigihth  century 
prophecy  of  the  indestructibility  of  Jerusalem.    This  formulae  of 
religion  was  once  valid,  but  it  was  now  obsolete.    An  ethical 
Qote  of  higher  prophecy  had  taken  its  place  and  Hananiah  and  his 
group  had  not  grasped  it.    Th^  were  laying  stress  on  complete 
tltual,  and  ignoring  the  moral  laxity  of  the  people.    As  to 


64. 


(1)  Peake.  A»  S«;  JeremiSi  and  Lamentations.  Vol.  II,  p.  61. 

(2)  Ibid,  p.  65. 
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patriotism,  theirs  was  a  lower  form  which  took  a  narrow  view  of 
the  nation's  relationships*    The  oonviotion  that  Tahweh  was  on 
their  side,  and  their  enthusiasm  for  what  they  thought  was  ri^t, 
led  them  to  discount  the  odds  against  them* 

Jeraniah's  appeal  to  experienoenade  little  impression  upon 
Hananiah  according  to  the  records*    The  latter  removed  the  yoke 
from  Jeremiah's  neck  and  broke  it,  stating  that  his  revelation 
from  God  was  that  the  yoke  of  the  Babylonians  should  be  removed 
from  the  other  nations  within  two  years*  (1)     Jeremiah  wished 
that  such  a  thing  would  be  true  (2),  but  he  was  not  deceived  by 
his  own  desires*    His  assurance,  based  upon  his  insist  into 
God's  purpose,  was  too  stable  to  bend  before  this  opposition* 

1 

Never  did  he  doubt  his  own  message  for  one  moment*  He  declared 
jthat  EcLnaniah  lied  and  that  he  would  die  within  the  year*  This 
prophecy  was  culminated  within  three  months* 

The  Prophet  Remains  Firm  -  Charged  with  "Desertion"*    For  a 
period  of  about  five  years  the  trouble  subsided*    Skinner  points 
out  that  no  positive  evidence  proves  that  the  king  had  accepted 
the  popular  sentiment  of  rebellion*  (3)    On  the  other  hand,  the 
fact  that  Zedekiah's  commission  to  Babylon  was  headed  by  two 
friends  of  Jeremiah  (4)  does  not  justify  the  contention  that  the 

(1)  "Thus  saith  Jehovah:  Even  so  will  I  break  the  yoke  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar king  of  Babylon  within  two  full  years  from  off  the 
necks  of  all  the  nations*"  (Jer*  28:11) 

(2)  Jeremiah  26:6* 

(3)  Skinner,  John:  Prophecy  and  Religion,  p.  254* 

(4)  Jeremiah  29:3* 


king  hafl  accepted  that  prophet's  view,  as  some  writers  think.  (1) 

At  sn^^  rate  he  must  have  breathed  more  easily  when  the  agitation  | 

seased.    The  commission  to  Ba'b;s7lon  may  have  been  to  clear  Zedekiaij 

the  charge  of  disloyalty  and  to  please  the  Emperor*    The  king'^ 

^ttitude  towards  Jeremiah  did  imply  that  he  was  far  from  confident 

;hat  rebellion  was  the  proper  coiirse  to  follow*    However,  Welch's 

conclusion  is  soand: 

**  -  whether  he  was  impressed  by  the  manifest 
sincerity  of  the  prophet  or  merely  governed  by 
political  consideration  of  the  grave  conse- 
quences of  rebellion  it  is  impossible  to 
determine,"  (2) 

The  whole  matter  was  brought  to  a  climax  not  so  much  from  the 
cfluence  of  Jeremiah  as  the  prompt  action  of  Nebuchadrezzar. 
Eophra  came  to  the  throne  of  Egypt  in  589  £•  0.  and  immediately 
■et  about  to  allign  the  small  nations  of  Syria  and  Palestine 
against  Babylon*    The  pro-Egyptian  party  in  Jerusalem  became  too 
strong  for  Zedekiah  and  he  rebelled,  depending  wholly  upon  the 
Support  of  Egypt*    The  Babylonian  king  was  the  first  in  the  field 
itnd  besieged  Jerusalem  before  Egypt  had  moved*    When  the  southern 
|>ower  did  make  battle  a  short  relief  (3)  was  felt  in  Jerusalem^ 
lUt  586  B*  C*  records  the  final  destruction  of  that  great  oity* 


1)  "^It  seems  that  Zedekiah  came  to  believe  sincerely  in  the  polil 
tical  wisdom  of  Jeremiah^  but  at  the  same  time  the  Jews  vho 
remained  in  Jerusalem  were  coming  more  and  more  to  distrust 
his  statecraft."  Bizzell,  Vftn.  B. :  The  Social  Teachings  of  the 
Jewish  Prophets,  p.  156. 

2)  Welch,  Adam  C* :  Jeremiah,  p*  203. 

3)  This  relief  gave  rise  to  an  act  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  people  towards  their  Hebrew  slaves,  against  which  Jeremiad 
vehemently  spoke. 
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During  the  events  leading  up  to  the  seige  and  during  the 
^vent  itself  the  conviction  of  Jeremiah  never  faltered.    He  con- 
tinued to  proclaim  his  doctrine*    Bebellion  against  the  Chal- 
kaeans  is  not  only  hopeless,  it  is  wrong,  because  it  is  rebellion 
against  the  will  of  Jehovah*    At  the  early  part  of  the  siege  the 
presence  of  the  £gyptian  army  caused  Nebuchadrezzar  to  ease  the 
pressure  on  Jerusalem.     Jeremiah  took  this  opportunity  to  go  to  ' 
Inathoth  to  attend  to  some  personal  matters,  was  arrested  at  the 
gate  of  the  city  and  thrown  into  a  filthy  cistern  in  the  house  of 
Jonathan,  the  court  secretary,  (1)    The  charge  was  "desertion" 
which  served  as  a  good  pretext  by  which  the  war  party  could 
DUzzle  a  man  whose  influence  and  talk  were  so  inconvenient  and 
who  had  denounced  the  manner  in  which  they  treated  their  slaves* 
from  this  imprisonment  he  was  called  for  a  secret  interview  with 
Zedekiah*    The  king  asked  if  he  had  any  new  message  from  Jehovah 
ooncerning  Judah*    The  prophet  answers  bluntly  that  the  king 
himself  shall  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Babylonians 
(v*  17).    He  then  makes  a  plea  to  the  king  that  he  not  be  sent 
back  to  the  cistern-prison  to  die*    '^'he  king  grants  the  request 
and  puts  the  prophet  under  the  surveillance  of  the  court* 
Chapter  36  gives  several  more  elements  to  this  episode^  (2)  and 
It  would  be  very  difficult  to  determine  which  of  the  two  accounts 

'(1)  Jeremieh  37:H-£1. 

(2)  The  second  account  of  Jeremiah's  imprisonment  is  recorded  in 
Chapter  26*    One  might  deduce  from  some  accounts,  e.g., 
T,  E*  Bobinson,  Prophecy  and  the  Prophets,  pp.  124-125; 
A.  C.  Knudson,  Beacon  Lights  of  Prophecy,  pp*  182-183,  that  ! 
these  two  records  refer  to  two  different  events  continuing 


represents  the  aotual  clroumstanoes  most  perfectly.    Perhaps  both 
^ast  on  an  Inoompleta  knowledge  of  details*    However,  the  main 
facts  agree;  the  pro-Egyptian  party  suspected  Jeremiah  of  treason 
and  he  came  near  to  meeting  his  death  at  their  hands;  the  king 
lhad  a  private  consultation  with  the  prophet  and  perhaps  would 
bave  followed  his  advice  if  he  had  not  feared  the  action  of  the 
war  party. 


immediately  after  one  another;  but  some  other  leaders  agree 
that  they  refer  to  one  and  the  same  period  in  the  prophet's 
life  and  are  not  separate  incidents.     The  second  record 
(Chapter  '■6b)  includes  the  character  of  Ebedmelech,  the 
Ethiopian  who  drew  the  prophet  out  of  the  cistern;  and  gives 
the  advice  of  the  prophet  to  the  king  a  different  tone.  Here 
Jeremiah  urges  the  king  to  surrender  to  the  Chaldaeans  in  thei 
name  of  Jehovah:  "If  thou  wilt  go  forth  unto  the  king  of 
Babylon's  princes,  then  thy  soul  shall  live,  and  this  city 
shall  not  be  burned  with  fire;   and  thou  shalt  live,  and  thy 
house"  (38:17).    The  prophet  also  allays  the  king's  fear  of 
being  ostracised  by  the  pro-Egyptian  party  by  stating  that  he* 
will  be  exposed  ta  a  greater  embarrassment  if  he  allows  them 
to  lead  him  to  ruin  through  rebellion.    A  ruse  is  devised  to 
prevent  suspicion  from  the  pro-Egyptian  group  and  Jeremiah  is 
given  the  protection  of  the  court  thereafter.    The  opinion  oi 
Schmidt  (Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col.  £388)  is  that  this 
section,  38:1-13,  is  "manifestly  a  late  legend".     G.  A.  Smitli 
states  that  it  is  a  different  experience  than  that  recorded 
in  Chapter  37:11-£1  because  of  the  prophet's  precaution  "in 
getting  a  pledge  that  he  would  not  be  put  to  death  nor  handed 
over  to  the  princes,  as  he  had  already  bean"  (Jeremiah,  page | 
285)*    This  hardly  seems  to  justify  the  position  in  as  much  | 
as  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  for  the  prophet  to  be 
lowered  into  the  cistern  twice  in  order  to  give  him  the  idea 
of  asking  release  under  such  conditions,  and  the  prepared 
prison  is  mentioned  in  the  first  account  very  distinctly. 
Skinner  is  prone  to  believe  that  "the  theory  of  a  two-fold 
narrative  of  this  episode  in  Jeremiah's  career  affords  the 
most  plausible  solution  of  the  discrepancies  between  37:llffi 
and  38"  (Prophecy  and  Religion,  p.  269,  footnote). 


We  might  DOW  ask  the  question,  in  what  degree  were  the 
sharges  against  Jeremiah  Justified?    Ever  since  the  battle  of 
parohemish  he  had  ohampioned  the  Chaldaeans  as  destined  to  bring 

fbout  the  judgment  of  Israel*    And  ever  since  the  attempted  coal- 
tion  against  Nebuchadrezzar  he  had  seen  that  king  as  Jehovah's 
appointed  ruler  for  the  time  being.    Therefore,  there  is  nothing 
to  cause  surprise  i^en  we  find  Jeremiah  expressing  appreciatian 
of  the  statesmanship  of  the  Babylonian  king*    In  his  letter  to  th^ 
exiles  already  in  Babylonia  he  states  his  belief  that  the  reign 
of  Nebuchadrezzar  was  to  be  a  Just  and  tolerant  one*  (1)    We  find 
Jeremiah  advocating  voluntary  submission  to  the  Babylonian  yoke  a^ 
the  solitary  means  of  averting  the  utter  destruction  of  the 
Icing  do  m« 

In  the  actual  rebellion  itself  he  saw  the  futility  of  oppo-; 

isition  to  the  besiegers,  and  ventured  another  step  with  his 

i 

jpolicy*    The  war  party  had  sought  his  life  for  advocating  capitu-i 

ation  and  advising  the  king  to  surrender;  but  vHn&n  the  prophet 
saw  that  his  advice  was  not  heeded  and  the  king's  hands  were 
tied,  he  set  about  to  persuade  the  citizens  as  individuals  to 
relinquish  their  resistance,  (2)  stating  that  those  remaining  in 


(1)  '^Build  ye  houses,  and  dwell  in  them;  and  plant  gardens,  and 
eat  the  fruit  of  them*    Take  ye  wives,  and  beget  sons  and 
daughters;  and  take  wives  Ibr  your  sons,  and  give  your 
daughters  to  husbands,  that  th^  may  bear  sons  and  daughters; 
and  multiply  ye  there,  and  be  not  diminished*    And  seek  the 
peace  of  the  city  whither  I  have  caused  you  to  be  ceirried 
away  captive,  and  pray  unto  Jehovah  for  it;  for  in  the  peace 
thereof  shall  ye  have  peace*"  (29:6-7). 

(2)  "Thus  saith  Jehovah:  Behold  I  set  before  you  the  way  of  life 
and  the  way  of  death*    He  that  abideth  in  this  city  shall  die 
by  the  aword^^and^  ^y^the^^^ina^  and-  by  the  pestilenoe;  but 
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the  oity  would  perish  hy  means  of  the  sword,  famine,  or  pestileno^, 

1 

^ut  those  surrendering  to  the  enemy  would  live*    No  wonder  the 

War  party  thought  him  worthy  of  death. 

These  words  of  the  prophet  encouraged  nothing  short  of 

^edition,  and  no  state  can  permit  individuals  to  do  such  things 

jvhen  it  is  in  a  lif«  and  death  for  its  own  existence*  Welch 

points  out  that  there  was  quite  sufficient  cause  for  the  attitude 

Of  the  leaders  in  Jerusalem  against  Jeremiah,  and  that  the  steps 

taken  by  them  to  silence  him 

"were  in  principle  no  worse  than  the  action 
taken  toward  conscientious  objectors  in 
im erica  or  Great  Britain  during  the  Great 
War."  (1) 

;ilen  who  oppose  their  nation  in  such  crises  need  expect  no  better 

treatment.    Skinner  states  that  many  excellent  scholars  refuse  to 

admit  that  Jeremiah  was  guilty  of  such  action,  but  gives  his  own 

opinion  that 

"the  language  of  21:9  and  38:2  (quoted  below) 
Splits  of  no  other  interpretation."  (2) 

{Phe  "excellent  scholars"  would  include  such  names  as  Duhm  and 

pornill  for  it  was  repugnant  to  these  two  men  to  think  of 


he  that  goeth  out,  and  passeth  over  to  the  Chaldaeans  that 
besiege  you,  he  shall  live,  and  his  life  shall  be  upon  him 
for  a  prey"  (i.e.,  his  life  shall  be  his  i»rt  of  the  booty) 
(21:8-9). 

"Thus  saith  Jehovah,  He  that  abideth  in  this  city  shall  die 
by  the  iword,  by  the  famine,  and  by  the  pestilence;  but  he 
that  goeth  forth  to  the  Chaldaeans  shall  live,  and  his  life 
shall  be  unto  him  for  a  prey,  and  he  shall  life"  (38:2). 

(1)  Welch,  A.  C,:  Article,  "Jeremiah",  Abingdon  Bible  Commentary, 
p.  701. 

(2)  Skinner,  John:  Pr ophecy  and  Heligion.  p.  262. 
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7er«mlah'8  adyising  flesertion  to  the  city*    The  latter  of  these 
eoholars  seeks  to  approve  21:9  by  interpreting  it  to  "be  a 
BummODs  to  the  whole  people  to  surrender.   (1)    But  Skinner's  posl^ 
tioD  is  sound  and  hoth  passages  must  be  read  as  they  stand,  or 
must  be  rejected  together  -  the  latter  of  which  must  not  be 
permitted.     George  Adam  Smith  verifies  this  attitude  by  the 
Streneous  statement: 

I  "There  are  no  grounds  either  for  denying 

these  verses  to  Jeremiah,  or  for  reading 
his  advice  to  go^  forth  to  the  Chaldaeans  as 
meant  otherwise  than  for  the  individual 
citizens."  (2) 

There  seem  to  be  two  questions  of  ethics  involved  in  the 
matter.  The  first  is,  whether  the  convictions  of  an  individual's 
conscience  must  be  made  secondary  when  the  State  faces  danger 
ELnd  there  is  need  for  unity  of  opinion  and  force.  The  second  is, 
whether  an  individual  has  the  right  to  leave  the  state  to  its  own 
destruction  when  that  state  has  detezmined  to  follow  a  course 
which  promises  such  an  inevitable  end.  Every  prophet  of  Israel 
would  have  answered  the  first  problem  with  an  unqualified  "]ffo5**, 
and  80  would  any  thinking  citizen  to-day.  Enlightened  patriotisn 
is  not  that  which  cries,  "My  country,  right  or  wrongJ",  but  is 
that  which  calls  a  wrong  country  to  repent  and  escape  destruction 
The  second  question  is  one  not  to  be  answered  by  any  general 
rules,  but  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  conditions 


(1)  Cornill.  C.  H« ;  The  Prophets  of  Israel,  p.  104. 

(2)  Smith,  fi.  A.:  Jeremiah,  p*  2771 
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presenting  themselves.     In  this  ease  of  Jeremiah,  the  prophet  did 

Dot  follow  the  advioe  which  he  gave.    He  vigorously  repudiates 

the  aoousation  of  "falling  away  to  the  Chaldaeans"  (1) ,  but  in 

doing  so  he  does  not  repudiate  the  principle  for  which  he  stands. 

Pealce  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  difference 

between  Jeremiah  and  the  people  he  was  advising  to  surrender. 

"The  captain  may  urge  the  passengers  and  then 
the  sailors  to  abandon  the  sinking  ship;  his 
own  place  is  on  board  till  the  last  man  has 
left.     Jeremiah  knew  that  the  ship  of  state 
was  floundeJlng,  but  he  had  a  loftier  duty 
than  to  save  his  life."  (2) 

iis  place  was  in  the  city,  and  there  he  was.     It  seems  that 

common  sense  and  humanitarian ism  were  both  on  the  side  of 

Jeremiah's  point  of  view.    He  was  positively  sure  that  resistance 

Was  futile,  and,  therefore,  his  practical  inference  from  his 

prophetic  certainty  was  the  advice  he  was  bound  by  duty  to  give 

to  his  people. 

The  Prophet's  Policy  Justified.    From  this  discussion  of 
Jeremiah's  attitude  towards  the  Babylonians,  the  policy  advocated 
by  him,  his  opposition  to  the  war-party,  and  his  consequent 
persecution,  we  may  deduce  some  basic  reasons  why  he  took  the 
stand  he  did.    There  seems  to  be  a  just  demand  that  some  justifi- 
cation be  set  forward  for  advocating  that  a  pagan  nation  dominate 
Jadah  and  burn  the  very  shrine  of  that  nation's  faith*  There 
have  always  been  individuals  idio  claim  to  have  made  certain 

(1)  Jeremiah  37:14. 

(2)  Peake.  A.  S«:  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations.  Vol.  I.  p.  £4. 
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fladuotlons  and  deoislons  as  a  resiilt  of  dictation  from  oonsolenoe 
and  they  reserve  the  ri^t  to  aot  upon  these  conclusions  without 

tther  qualification  or  explanation.     But  the  prior  question 
fays  remains,  are  they  qualified  or  justified  in  making  the 
deduction  or  decision  a  matter  of  conscience  at  all.    This  charge 
^ay  be  made  against  Jeremiah,  because  it  is  rather  remarkable 
that  the  prophet  is  silent  concerning  any  practical  reason  for 
is  policy,  especially  why  Jadah's  resistance  to  Babylon  is 
esistance  to  the  Divine  Will.    Ezekiel,  a  prophet  of  the  period 
immediately  following  Jeremiah,  pointed  out  this  particular  point 
Was  explained  on  the  grounds  that  Judah's  rebellious  action  was 
iLn  open  breach  of  trust  and  confidence,  and  it  could  not  receive 
divine  approval.  (1)  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that 
Jeremiah's  conscience  did  dictate  his  policy  and  he  did  not  ask 
[the  attendant  circumstances.    This  might  imply  that  he  failed  to 
recognize  the  virtue  of  loyalty,  but  the  reverse  is  the  true 
premise.    Loyalty  and  trust  and  integrity  were  so  much  a  part  of 
his  nature  that  he  could  not  see  why  any  one  would  fail  to  under- 
stand the  reasons  behind  his  policy.    However,  some  positive 
deductions  are  possible  and  with  them  we  shall  deal  iimnediately* 


73, 


(1)  ''Moreover  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  unto  me,  saying.  Say  now 
to  the  rebellious  house.  Know  ye  not  what  these  things  mean? 
tell  them.  Behold,  the  king  of  Babylon  came  to  Jerusalem,  and 
took  the  king  thereof,  and  the  princes  thereof,  and  brought 
them  to  him  in  Babylon:  and  he  took  of  the  seed  royal,  and 
made  a  covenent  with  him;  he  also  brought  him  under  an  oath, 
and  took  away  the  mi^ty  of  the  land;  that  the  kingdom  might 
be  base,  that  it  might  not  lift  itself  up,  but  that  by  keep- 
ing his  covenant  it  might  stand.    But  he  rebelled  against  hii^ 
in  sending  his  ambassadors  into  Egypt,  that  they  might  give 

 him^Tflgs  and^  much  paQj>l#« — ^hall  hB^  prosper? — shall  he 
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Jeremiah's  attitude  towards  the  Chaldaeans  would  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  there  were  four  reasons  for  his  political  policy  of 
submission  and  surrender*    First  there  was  the  practical  and 
expedient  reasoning  with  which  the  prophet  was  well  acquainted. 
His  was  an  enlightened  political  judgment  ,  and  the  forces  i^ich 
ware  working  to  shape  the  inomediate  future  were  not  hidden  from 
his  si^t.    The  Babylonian  empire  had  tremendous  resources  at  its 
disposal,  whereas  Egypt  and  the  smaller  nations  were  not  so  well 
Equipped*    '-^he  northern  power  had  been  able  to  strike  first,  i^il^ 
the  coalition  was  still  making  its  plans  or  debating  its  policy* 
Jeremiah  realizes  the  weakness  of  such  a  coalition  and  also  the 
futility  of  proolaimiog  .Tudah's  indepenftenoe  when  such  a  small 
krmed  force  was  available  to  support  it.    In  his  letter  to  the 
Exiles  (Chapter  29)  he  gave  evidence  that  the  character  of  Nebu- 
chadrezzar was  such  that  the  real  values  in  the  Hebrew  religion 
would  not  be  endangered  while  subject  to  his  rule«(l) 
I  There  was  also  an  humanitarian  element  in  the  prophet's 

viewpoint.    In  rebellion  he  foresaw  the  useless  death  of  his 
people,  men  and  id  men  slaightered  by  the  cruel  and  senseless 
Illusions  of  the  men  who  had  made  themselves  illegitimate  govern- 
ors.   For  Jeremiah  such  a  policy  was  utterly  inane.  (2) 


escape  that  doeth  such  things?    Shall  he  break  the  covenant, 
and  yet  escape?. .As  I  live,  surely  mine  oath  that  he  hath 
despised,  and  my  covenant  that  he  hath  broken,  I  will  even 
bring  it  upon  his  own  head."  (Ezekiel  17:11-19). 

(1)  Skinner,  John:  Prophecy  and  Reli£ion,  pp.  265-266. 

(2)  Smith,  G.  A.:  Jeremiah,  278. 
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The  second  reason  for  Jeremiah's  position  centered  around 
ihe  hond  between  Zedeklah  and  Nebuchadrezzar«    Although  some 
scholars ,  like  the  pro-Egyptian  party,  could  not  understand  why 
the  prophet  advocated  such  a  policy  as  ha  did,  Jeremiah  could  not 
^ave  spoken  differently.    He  knew  that  in  the  intrigue  of  coali- 
tion against  Babylon,  with  ?hich  nation  Judali  had  sworn  bond,  the 
rulers  were  technically  forfeiting  their  legitimacy.    Perjury  was 
|the  name  for  such  action,  and  there  was  not  a  constitutional 
Iplement  to  support  it  in  any  wise*    The  throne  of  Judah  was  a 
jiassal  throne  held  together  by  the  king's  oath  to  the  king  of 
Babylon*    When  that  oath  was  broken  the  legitimacy  of  the  throne 
Was  smashed*     Jeremiah  saw  no  spark  of  either  divine  right  or 
buman  right  in  the  policy  followed  by  the  feeble  king  and  his 
mediocre  princes*    The  divine  right  in  this  case  belonged  to  the 
king  of  Babylon.  (1) 

I  The  charge  that  Jeremiah  was  a  traitor  must  be  denounced  on 

the  grounds  that 

**lt  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  man  who 
wrote  the  'Confessions',  to  whom  the  word  of 
God  was  as  a  fire  in  his  bones,  who  had  braved 
every  indignity  and  outrage  at  the  hands  of  his 
opponents  because  of  his  unflinching  steadfastness 
in  delivering  his  message,  ^uld  prostitute  his 
gifts  and  influence  to  the  service  of  a  foreign 
power."  (2) 

Jeremiah  was  of  martyr  calibre  and  traitors  and  intriguers  are 

i 

Hot  made  of  that  particular  quality.    Els  policy  was  advantageous 


ri)  Smith.  G.  A.:  Jeremiah,  p.  278. 

(2)  Skinner,  John;  Prophecy  and  Religion,  pp.  264-265. 


to  the  Babylonian  empiro,  but  the  prophet  was  stirred  to  action 
by  more  lofty  ideals  and  purer  motives  than  to  pacify  a  foreign 
^  potentate* 

I  It  is  not  possible  to  say  that  Jeremiah  was  a  '^pacifist"  in 

'the  strict  sense  of  the  word  either.    The  elements  in  the  situa- 
tion concerned  do  not  Justify  such  a  contention.    The  prophet 
would  have  approved  Isaiah's  position  when  the  latter  advocated 
resistance  to  the  Assyrian  besiegers  of  Jerusalem  in  his  day.  It 
lis  also  certain  that  Jeremiah  would  have  appreciated  the  inevi- 
liable  revolt  of  the  Maccabees  against  their  pagan  enemies.  It 
Was  with  divine  authority  that  these  activities  were  considered 
high  examples  of  faith,  and  Jeremiah  considered  the  policy  to 
which  he  called  the  nation  of  his  day  of  just  as  divine  authority i 
We  think:  of  a  pacifist  to«day  as  one  who  refuses  to  resort  to 
force  and  violence  ^eea  his  own  nation  rises  against  another 
people  who  have  broken  their  oath  and  thereby  may  threaten  the 
freedom  and  Justice  in  the  world.     Jeremiah  did  not  face  this 
problem.    He  denied  his  allegiance  to  a  government  that  had 
broken  its  own  oath,  the  very  oath  on  which  its  rights  were 
founded.    The  conscientious  objection  of  Jeremiah  was  not  on  the 
igrounds  of  pacifism,  but  on  those  of  principle  and  morality. 

The  third  reason  for  the  attitude  of  the  prophet  was  seen 
I         during  the  temporary  relief  i^ich  came  when  Jeruselem  was  being 

r 

besieged.    Egyptian  troops  poured  in  and  the  Babylonians  were 
forced  to  raise  the  siege.    The  rejoicing  in  Jerusalem  was  with- 
out bounds.    But  those  days    of  security  and  confidence,  in  whicli 
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the  pro-Egyptian  party  was  "having  its  day",  were  blackened  by  a 

breaoh  of  faith  more  disgraoefal  than  that  of  the  broken  bond  witr 

Nebuchadrezzar.    Oornill  gives  the  details* 

'*The  necessities  of  the  siege  had  suggested  the 
revival  of  an  ancient  custom,  by  which  the 
Hebrew  slaves  were  set  free  after  six  years' 
service.    To  obtain  warriors  willing  to  fight 
during  the  siege,  the  Hebrew  slaves  had  been 
solemnly  liberated,  but  now  that  all  danger 
was  over,  they  were  compelled  to  return  to 
servitude."  (1) 

his  gross  breaoh  of  promise  and  trust  was  only  aggravated  by  the 

fact  that  it  was  also  a  blasphemous  perjury.    The  emancipation 

9diot  was  a  oivil  proclamation,  but  it  was  also  an  oatb« 

"sworn  with  all  the  solemnities  of  religion, 
and  thus  placed  under  the  protection  of 
Yahweh."  (2) 

jThe  lack  of  humane  elements  in  the  action  would  have  brought  out 
ihe  prophet's  indignation  in  itself;  but  this  was  more  than  that. 
Such  perjury  was  a  blatant  violation  of  the  religious  sanctities 
and  an  outri^t  challenge  to  God  himself*    Therefore  ,  we  find 
the  prophet's  message  from  this  point  becoming  more  terse  and 
ore  severe.  (3)    He  now  declares  that  Jehovah  will  return  the 


r 


(1)  Oornill,  G.  H. ;  The  Prophets  of  Israel,  p.  105. 

(2)  Peake,  A.  S. :  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations.  Vol.  II,  p.  138. 

(3)  "And  ye  were  now  turned,  and  had  done  that  which  is  ri^t  in 
mine  eyes,  in  proclaiming  liberty  every  man  to  his  nei^bor; 
and  ye  had  made  a  covenant  before  me  in  the  house  which  is 
called  by  my  name:  but  ye  turned  and  profaned  my  name,  and 
caused  every  man  his  servant,  and  every  man  his  handmaid, 
irtiom  he  had  let  free  at  their  pleasure,  to  return;  and  ye 
brought  them  into  subjection,  to  b^nto  you  for  servants  and 
for  handmaids.    Therefore,  thus  saith  Jehovah:  Ye  have  not 
hearkened  unto  me,  to  proclaim  liberty,  every  man  to  his 
brother,  and  every  man  to  his  neighbor:  behold,  I  proclaim 
unto  you  a  liberty,  saith  Jehovah,  to  the  sword^  to  the 


I 


Babylonians  to  the  oity  and  they  will 

"fight  against  it,  and  take  it,  and  burn  it  with 
fire;  and  I  (Jehovah)  will  make  the  cities  of 
Judah  a  desolation,  without  inhabitants."  (1) 

Beyond  a  ol ear-sighted  politioal  judgment  of  Jeremiah  and 

his  oonviotion  that  the  moral  laxity  of  Judah  would  bring  the 

jprath  of  Jehovah  upon  the  nation,  there  was  a  deeper  prophetic 

insight.     In  this  quality  of  the  prophet  we  find  the  fourth 

reason  for  his  advocating  the  policy  which  he  did.    Behind  that 

I 

Chaldaean  army  which  had  besieged  Jorusalem  the  prophet  saw  the 

'kand  of  Jehovah*     Grod  was  fighting  for  Babylon  and  using  Babylon 

against  His         people*  (2)    Not  for  one  minute  did  the  temporary 

Lelief  of  the  siege  disturb  the  prophet's  conviction  that  the 

will  of  Jehovah  lay  in  the  Babylonians  capturing  the  city.  He 

sries  out  at  this  moment, 

"Thus  saith  Jehovah,  Deceive  not  yourselves, 
saying.  The  Chaldaeans  shall  surely  depart 
from  us;  for  they  shall  not  depart*  For 
though  ye  had  smitten  the  whole  army  of  the 
Chaldaeans  that  fight  against  you,  and  there 
remained  but  wounded  men  among  them,  yet  would 


pestilence,  and  to  the  famine:  and  I  will  make  you  to  be 
tossed  to  and  fro  among  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth."  (Jer« 
34:15-17) 

(1)  Jeremiah  34:28* 

(2)  "And  I  myself  will  fight  against  you  with  an  outstretched 
hand  and  with  a  strong  sirm,  even  in  anger,  and  in  wrath,  and 
in  great  indignation*    And  I  will  smite  the  inhabitants  of 
this  city,  both  man  and  beast;  they  shall  die  of  a  great 
pestilence*"  (21:5-6) 
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they  rise  up  eyery  man  in  his  tent,  and  burn 
thiB  city  with  fire."  (1) 

Apparently,  the  group  under  the  leadership  of  Hananiah  was 
thinking  along  the  line  that  the  oorenant  between  Jehovah  and 
Jadah  was  a  saored  thing  and  unbreakable,  and  that  Jehovah  would 
linally  intervene  to  save  His  people  from  the  ravages  of  a  pagan 
nation.    Skinner  points  out  that  Jeremiah  had  dispelled  such  an 
idea  from  his  mind  and  no  longer  did  he  think  that  a  bond  oould 
be  established  between  Judah  and  Jehovah  by  some  fom  of  super- 
ficial reform  in  religion,  as  the  Peuteronomists  had  thought. 
(Therefore,  the  prophet's  mind  was  free  from  the  betraying  element^ 
which  clouded  the  vision  of  other  men  of  his  day  and 

"he  was  able  to  face  the  stern  realities  of 
the  political  world,  and  discern  the  trend  of 
events  through  which  Yahweh  was  working  out 
His  purpose  on  the  stage  of  history."  (2) 

After  quoting  Jehovah  as  saying  that  He  Himself  will  fight 

against  Jerusalem,  the  prophet  speaks  a  message  to  the  leaders  of 

the  people  saying  that  Jehovah  will  deliver  those  princes  and 

Leaders  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  the  king  will 

Save  no  mercy  upon  them.  (Z)     Jeremiah  here  sees  the  Chaldaeans 


(1)  Jeremiah  37:9-10. 

(2)  Skinner,  John:  Prophecy  and  Religion,  p.  265. 

(3)  "And  afterward,  aaith  Jehovah,  I  will  deliver  Zedekiah  king 
of  Judah,  and  his  servants,  and  the  people,  even  such  as  are 
left  in  this  city  from  the  pestilence,  from  the  sword,  and 
from  the  famine,  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchadrezzar  king  of 
Babylon,  and  into  the  hand  of  their  enemies,  and  into  the 
hand  of  those  that  seek  their  life:  and  he  shall  smite  them 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword;  he  shall  not  spare  them,  neither 
have  pity,  nor  have  mercy."  (21:7) 


as  an  Instrument  in  the  hands  of  God,  with  which  He  metes  out 
punishment  to  the  guilty  leaders  of  the  wayward  nation.  Isaiah 
had  the  same  idea  when  he  had  Jehovah  call  Assyria  "the  rod  of 
mine  anger".   (1)     There  were  men  in  Jerusalem  who  would  not 
listen  to  the  counsels  of  honor  and  loyalty,  and  they  must  be 
disciplined  with  a  more  emphatic  messenger.    That  messenger  was 
God's  agent,  the  Babylonians. 

I  It  is  hardly  Justice  to  Jeremiah  to  contend  that  he  deduced 

the  will  of  God  from  the  course  of  history,  yet  this  is  a 
possible  attitude  toward  the  prophet's  political  convictions. 
Both  the  Battle  of  Carohemish  in  606  B.  C.  and  the  first  Captiv- 
ity in  597  B.  C.  had  moved  him  deeply,  and  he  had  seen  from  the 
facts  of  history  that  small  nations  are  not  destined  to  enjoy 
civil  freedom.    If  he  merely  deduced  these  facts  from  his  know- 
ledge of  history  and  then  stated  that  the  deduction  had  come 
through  a  divine  oracle,  his  conviction  would  be  no  better  than 
that  of  Hananiah,  vho  also  called  attention  to  the  divine  oracle 
^Bftiich  approved  his  political  policy. 

But  men  7/ho  have  brought  upon  themselves  the  risk  of  star- 
vation in  a  stinking  cistern  have  been  men  who  have  always  placed 
jprinciple  above  prudence;  and  such  a  man  was  Jeremiah.    He  was 
not  satisfied  to  point  out  that  Babylon  would  be  the  dominant 
jpower  in  Western  Asia*    He  also  pointed  out  that  God  had  appointed 
ebuchadrezzar  as  His  servant  (2)  ,  and  as  such  would  have  the 


(1)  Isaiah  10:5. 

(2)  "And  now  have  I  given  all  these  lands  unto  the  hand  of  Nebu- 
ohadragzar  the  king  of  Babylois,  my  aarvaiit;  and  the  b^^ts  of 


Control  of  Jndah  In  his  hands.    Babylon  was  conmissloned  for  this 
specific  purpose.     Jehovah  had  pronounced  doom  upon  the  Temple 
and  upon  Jerusalem,  and  Babylon  was  the  instrument  to  vork  out 
this  doom.     Judah  had  violated  her  trust  with  Nebuchadrezzar  and 
with  God,  and  mast  therefore  be  punished.     Jehovah  had  His 
jpuxpose  and  plan  in  the  matter  and  this  Purpose  and  Plan  must 
stand.    The  attempt  had  been  made  by  Judah  to  confine  the  grace 
;0f  God  to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  Jehovah  was  using  Babylon 
to  crush  those  walls  and  set  the  true  religion  free  to  do  its 
creative  work. 


field  also  have  I  given  him  to  serve  him.    And  all  the 
nations  shall  serve  him,  and  his  son,  and  his  son's  son.** 
f27:6-7a) 
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Chapter  VII 

Jeremiah* s  Attitude  towarda  Other  Foreign  Nations 
A  Genuine  Nucleus  In  Chapters  46-51»    The  two  preceding 
chapters  point  out  the  fact  that  Jeremiah's  political  teachings 
were  predominantly  International  In  scope.    Tiirnlng  now  from  the 
Scythians  and  the  Chaldaeans,  we  must  determine  the  prophet's 

ii 

|| attitude  toward  the  smaller  nations  whose  boundaries  were  In  Im- 
mediate proximity  to  those  of  Judah*    These  nations  are  spoken 
In  Chapters  25  and  46-51  of  the  prophet's  hook*     In  Chapter  III 
of  this  paper  two  conclusions  were  reached  concerning  these 

11 

II  sections:  (a)  they  contain  a  substantial  Jeremlan  nucleus  which 

jl 

!;  Justifies  the  treating  of  them  as  a  whole  In  order  to  determine 

i  ■ 

Ijthe  prophet's  attitude  towards  to  foreign  nations;  (b)  It  Is  not 

l! 

ij inconsistent  to  accept  the  conclusion  of  Sellin^  Davidson^  Drive]| 

i; 

ijend  say  with  Cornlll  that  the  correct  position  of  chapters  46-51 

jiis  after  26:26  "of  which  they  form  the  prophetic-rhetorical  con- 

li 

ji 

i;  summation*"  (1)  Actually,  the  most  casual  reader  would  find  the 

i; 

j obvious  connection  between  chapter  25  and  46-51  as  both  of  them 

i 

deal  with  the  same  peoples,  but  in  a  somewhat  different  order* 

I 

|i  Chapter  25:1-13  makes  a  very  suitable  introduction  to  the 

il 

Ij  series  of  oracles  and  actually  mentions  a  book  of  "words 

jl 

Ii  pronounced  against  all  the  nations"  (v*15)«    Cornlll  dispels 

'i 

llschwally's  contention  that  this  section  should  be  rejected,  on 

j; 

[the  basis  of  its  general  and  abstract  tone,  by  pointing  out  that 


!(1)  Cornlll,  Carl;  Introduction  to  the  Canonical  Books  of  the 
j!        Old  Testament,  p*  512* 
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Jeremlcih  was  not  dealing  with  Judah  alone  "but  the  surrounding 
tiations  also.(l)    The  verses  following  this  section  in  the  presen 
arrangement  of  the  book  are  those  dealing  with  the  cup  of  wrath 
of  Jehovah,  a  figire  of  speech  used  with  great  effect  by  the 
J>rophet,  and  it  is  after  these  that  the  prophecies  against  the 
•foreign  nations  (46-51)  should  be  placed. 

In  Chapter  III  we  presented  the  arguments  pro  and  con 
concerning  the  authenticity  of  chapters  46-51,  but  a  mention  of 
the  salient  points  of  the  debate  will  make  for  clarity  at  this 
Junction  of  our  study*    The  argument  that  Jeremiah  had  no  concern 
with  any  other  nation  except  Judah  will  be  dealt  with  presently, 
k  more  serious  point  is  the  charge  that  the  presentation  of  God 
|ln  these  chapters  as  a  Grod  of  vengeance  is  not  that  of  Jeremiah* 
Disposition  of  this  contention  can  be  made  as  follows:  (a)  apart 
jfrom  punishment  for  crimes  committed  there  is  no  mention  in  these 
chapters  of  Divine  vengeance,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
46:10;  and   (b)  to  say  that  Jeremiah  never  conceived  a  vengeful 
God  is  by  no  means  accurate,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  such 
erses  as  5:9, £9;  9:9;  11:20;  15:15;  20:1£*    Therefore,  to  reit- 
arate  the  conclusion  reached  in  Chapter  III,  no  real  case  can  be 
joade  against  the  section  as  a  yliole,  but  each  separate  prophecy 
nust  be  considered  singly  and  on  its  ofn  merits,  and  it  must  be 
granted  that  there  is  within  these  chapters  a  genuine  nucleus 


I 


(1)  Cornill.  Carl:  IntroTuotion  to  the  Canonical  Books  of  the  Old 
B^stament.  p.  304* 
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whioh  oomes  from  Jeremiah. 

Jeremiah  a  Prophet  "to  the  Nations*"    Those  scholars  (see 

Imnediately  above)  who  say  that  Jeremiah  had  no  Interest  In  any 

nation  but  Judah  seem  to  resent  the  slightest  Inference  which 

seems  to  magnify  the  prophet's  Importance*    But  In  doing  so  they 

fall  to  recognize  the  fact  that  It  would  have  been  extremely 

difficult.  In  view  of  the  state  of  International  affairs,  for  an; 

prophet  of  Judah  to  avoid  being  a  prophet  "to  the  nations."  (1) 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  Jeremiah's  call  (1:6,  10)  Includes 

his  commission  to  the  nations*    Knudson  urges  that  this  does  not 

mean  that  the  prophet  was  a  missionary  to  those  nations,  but 

"the  prophetic  outlook  was  never  limited  to  Israel  (28:8. T" (2) 

Amos  and  Isaiah  had  seen  how  the  fate  of  Israel  Involved  that  of 

other  nations,  and  Jeremiah  saw  It  even  more  so*    In  his  time 

Judah  had  been  a  vassal  of  Assyria  for  over  a  century,  and 

therefore  had  Its  history  Involved  In  the  history  of  the  world. 

"The  tiny  Jewish  state  had  been  caught  Into  the 
current  of  universal  politics.  Its  career  was 
Inextricably  blended  with  that  of  the  nations* 
Hence  In  the  nature  of  the  case  a  prophet  to 
Judah  was  a  prophet  to  the  nations.    The  word 
he  uttered  about  Judah  inevitably  had  a  range 
beyond  it,  for  what  affected  the  smaller  af- 
fected also  the  larger  area. "(3) 

The  fact  that  he  prophesied  over  other  nations  points  out  that 

he  had  a  conviction  that  his  ministry  was  not  restricted  to 

(1)  Binns.  L.  E.  ;  The  Book  of  t'he'  Prophet  Jeremiah,  p.  1. 

(2)  Knudson,  A.  C.  :  The  Beacon"Trghts  of^Prophecy.  p*  171. 

(3)  Peake,  A.  S.  :  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations .  Vol .  I,  p.  77 
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Judah*    In  view  of  the  oraoles  issued  by  Amos  and  Isaiah  against 
the  foreign  nations,  suoh  a  limitation  In  the  case  of  Jeremiah 
would  seem  queer* 

Therefore,  we  oonolude  that  Jeremiah  did  utter  prophecies 
against  the  nations  and  that  a  reliable  section  of  chapters  46-5] 
stood  in  the  book  of  604  B«  C«    Thus  we  approach  our  present  ob- 
Jeotlye  without  prejudice  against  the  authenticity  of  the  writtex 
matter  with  vfaich  to  deal* 

The  Prophet's  Condemnation  of  the  Foreign  Nations.  With  tht 
acceptance  of  the  genuine  nucleus  of  chapter  25  we  receive  from 
the  hand  of  Jeremiah  a  threat  which  dates  from  the  fourth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Jeholaohlm,  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Carchemlsh< 
The  threat  is  that  Jehovah  will  punish  Judah  by  means  of  a  peopl< 
from  the  north  and  will  lead  them  into  bondage  for  a  period  of 
seventy  years*    But,  this  catastrophe  will  affect  not  only  Judah 
but  the  iibole  of  the  immediate  territory*    Therefore,  the  nationi 
surrounding  Judah » especially  Egypt,  will  be  compelled  to  drink 
from  the  chalice  of  God's  wrath.  (1) 

It  is  quite  evident  from  the  oracles  in  46«51  that  the  bat' 
tie  of  Oarchemlsh  was,  for  Jeremiah,  the  turning  point  in  the 
history  for  the  foreign  nations.    This  contest  settled  matters 
between  Egypt  and  Babylon,  putting  the  domination  of  Western 
Asia  in  the  hands  of  the  latter*    For  Judah  it  meant  the  trans- 
fer from  the  short-lived  suzerainty  of  Pharaoh  to  that  of  Nebu- 

1 

(1)  Cornill.Oarl:  Introduction  to  the  Canonical  Books  of  the 

pld  Testament,  i*  304 



ohadrezzsr,  but  it  meant  the  very  same  thing  fox  the  other  na- 
tions as  ivell*    This  deoisive  turn  in  the  fortunes  of    the  world 
oaused  the  prophet  to  appeal  to  his  long-oontinued  warnings  to 
(Tudah  and  to  denounce  the  vengeance  of  God  upon  that  nation*  But 
the  significant  point  here  is  that  he  included  the  many  peoples 
surrounding  Judah  in  his  vision  of  Jehovah's  judgment «  (1) 
Driver  stresses  the  fact  that  the  introduction  (chapter  25)  to 
the  foreign  oracles  (chapters  46-61)  acquaints  the  reader  with 
the  prophet's  general  view  of  the  political  situation,  "which 
is  then  illustrated,  and  poetically  developed,  with  reference  to 
particular  countries,  in  the  present  prophecies,"  (l#e,  46-51). 
(2)    The  same  writer  continues  his  impressions  by  directing  atteif 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  oracles  portray  the  deep  impression 
that  Nebuchadrezzar's  successes  made  upon  the  prophet*  Jeremiah 
includes  the  Philistines,  Moab»  Ammon,  Ed cm,  Damascus,  and  Zedar 
within  the  range  of  the  judgment.    These  too  shall  fall  before 
the  power  of  the  invader,  and  they  shall  be  helpless  to  aid 
themselves*  (3) 

The  specific  words  of  the  prophet  are  striking.  The  impli- 
cation in  25:10  is  very  severe.   (4)    The  spirit  of  joy  and  glad' 
ness  is  too  hushed  in  the  lands,  and  sorrow  and  brooding  will 
replace  it.    The  ceasing  of  the  grinding  mills,  the  deathly 

(1)  Peake.  A.S.  ;  Jeremiah  end  Lamentations.  Vol.  II,  p.  3 

(2)  Driver,  S.  R.:  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  p.  271 

(3)  Ibid,  p.  270 

(4)  "Moreover.  I  will  take  from  them  the  voice  of  mirth  and  the 

voice  of  gladness,  the  voice  of  the  bridegroom  and  the 
voice  of  the  bride,  the  sound  of  the  millstones,  and  the 
 llAt  of  the  lamp,"  (26;10)  
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stillness  which  masts  the  ear  and  the  darkness  in  which  no  light 
is  seen  from  the  cottages  are  tokens  that  the  land  is  to  be  des- 
olate even  of  its  inhabitants*    This  is  the  fate  which  is  to  oom<i 
to  the  foreign  nations*    In  the  striking  vision  of  the  wine-cup 
of  Jehovah's  fury  (1)  there  is  more  than  mere  allegory  for  the 
prophet  seems  to  have  a  psychic  experience  of  forcing  Jehovah's 
wrath  on  the  nations  he  mentions.   (2)     The  nations  are  stupified 
under  the  impact  of  disaster  and  reel  to  and  fro  in  perplexity 
and  dismay*    In  25: 3£  there  is  the  thought  that  each  of  these 
nations  will  fall  under  the  pressure  of  the  invader,  the  storm 
of  judgment  striking  one  nation  after  another  until  all  are  de- 
stroyed. (3) 

Turning  now  from  chapter  25  to  chapters  46-51,  in  which  we 
have  also  aooepted  the  presence  of  a  genuine  nucleus,       may  deai, 
briefly  with  the  prophet's  words  concerning  the  nations  individ- 
ually*   Babylon  is  now  the  "evil  from  the  north"  and  under  the 
impact  of  that  nation's  invasion  all  the  smaller  nations  shall 
be  destroyed* 

Egypt.  Jeremiah  was  especially  unfriendly  to  Egypt  and 

(1)  "For  thus  saith  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  unto  me:  Take 

this  cup  of  the  wine  of  wrath  at  my  hand,  and  cause  all  the 
nations,  to  whom  I  send  thee  to  drink  it.    And  they  shall 
drink,  and  reel  to  end  fro,  and  be  mad,  because  of  the 
sword  that  I  will  send  among  them."  (25:15-16) 

(2)  Peake,  A.  S. :  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations.  Vol.  II,  p.  16 

(3)  "Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts,  Behold,  evil  shall  go  forth 

from  nation  to  nation,  and  a  great  tempest  shall  be  raised 
up  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth*"  (25:32) 


C8. 


(1)  Driver,  S.  R«;  Introduction  to  th  9  Literature  of  the  Old 

Testament  ."T,T64 


there  is  a  certain  tone  of  triumph  in  his  oracle  over  her  fall. 
This  oracle,  46:2-£6,  is  divided  into  two  parts:  2-12,  an  ode  o| 
triumph  on  the  defeat  of  Necho  at  Garohemish;and  13-26,  a  pro- 
phecy foretelling  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Nehuohadrezaar •  (1) 
It  is  natural  to  expect  that  a  prophecy  on  Egypt  should  he  fort 
ooming  at  the  Juncture  of  the  Carchemish  battle.  The  prophet  ha( 
been  given  the  commission  to  give  the  cup  of  Jehovah's  wrath  to 
the  nations,  and  now  Egypt  was  the  first  to  taste  of  its  vitrioj. 
To  Jeremiah,  as  to  other  prophets,  Egypt  was  the  evil  genius  of 
Palestinian  states.  Josiah's  death  only  made  that  bitter  feeling 
more  intense  within  the  prophet's  heart.  There  for  ^,\:|Dn  this  mis-  ^ 
ohief-maker  Jeremiah  cheerfully  saw  the  enemy  strike  its  blows. 
Babylon  could  not  have  done  Jehovah's  will  in  any  greater  mea- 
sure than  the  complete  annihilation  of  the  southern  foe  ixhich 
had  become  so  haughty.  Egypt,  boasting  that  it  will  cover  the 
earth,  will  find  no  healing  for  its  wound  in  the  day  of  Jeho- 
vah's wrath,  its  disaster  will  be  of  suoh  magnitude  that  re- 
covery will  be  impossible  (17-12)  •    She  is  called  upon  to  mustet 
her  forces  against  Babylon,  but  at  the  same  time  warned  that  th^ 
struggle  is  useless  on  her  part  (13-19)*  As  powerful  and  as  con 
spicuous  as  Mt«  Tabor  and  Mt.  Carmel  shall  Babylon  come  (16). 
Jeremiah,  who  saw  in  Babylon  the  instran»nt  of  Jehovah's  hand 
could  but  rejoice  at  the  overthrow  of  Babylon's  chief  adversary 
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Philistines*  There  is  a  vigor  whioh  characterizes  the  or- 
acle against  the  Philistines  (chap.  47)  ,  and  the  conception  of 
the  enemy  "out  of  the  north"  (v.  2)  is  a  familiar  one  to  Jere- 
miah*   The  prophecy  belongs  to  the  same  period  as  most  of  the 
series,  the  fourth  year  of  JehoicLkim.    The  foe  which  is  to  come 
upon  Philistia  is  none  other  than  Nebuchadrezzar,  the  Carchemish 
▼ictor.    The  attack  of  that  foe  is  likened  to  a  flood  vdiioh  will 
overwhelm  the  land.    So  severe  will  be  the  rushing  of  the  horses 
and  the  chariots  that  the  fathers,  for  weakness,  will  forget 
their  children.  (1) 

Moab.  It  is  almost  certain  that  easy  prophecy  dealing  with 
the  nations  would  include  an  oracle  on  Moab  because  of  the  close 
relationship  and  close  proximity  of  that  nation  with  Israel* 
Therefore,  we  may  immediately  conclude  that  in  as  much  as  there 
is  such  an  oracle  (chap*  46)  in  this  group  it  contains  at  least 
a  genuine  nucleus  from  Jeremiah*    The  prophet  plunges  straight 
into  the  midst  of  the  sorrow  and  announces  the  overthrow  of  Moab 
and  its  cities  (1-10) •    The  people  shall  go  into  exile  end  the 
land  shall  become  a  desolation*    The  judgment  has  come  to  the 
cities  and  Moab  is  spoiled  because  of  his  proudness  against 
Jehovah*    He  shall  be  held  in  derision  as  he  had  held  Israel  in 
derision  before  (20-28)*    The  conqueror  swoops  down  like  an 

TT)     "At  the  noise  of  the  stamping  of  the  hoofs  of  his  strong 
ones,  at  the  rushing  of  his  chariots,  at  the  rumbling  of 
his  wheels,  the  fathers  look  not  back  to  their  children 
for  feebleness  of  hands"  (47:3) 


oagle  on  Moab  and  destroys  it  for  its  arrogance  against  Jehovah, 
and  none  shall  osoape  death  or  exile  (40-47) • 

Ammon*  The  oraole  against  Ammon  (49:1-6)  states  that  the 
Ammonites  have  been  putting  their  trust  in  the  abundant  supplies 
of  their  nations  and  the  apparent  inacoessibility  to  attack 
which  they  enjoy  (v.  4).    But  on  this  people,  so  confident  of 
impunity,  there  shall  fall  a  panic  and  calamity,  inspired  by  an 
Invasion  by  the  nearby  nations*    Every  individual  will  seek  his 
own  safety,  but  none  shall  be  present  to  give  him  shelter  (v.  6). 

Edom*  Calamity  comes  upon  Edom  from  Jehovah's  hand  and  he 
shall  not  be  able  to  conceal  himself  (49:7-22).    His  widows  and 
orphans  will  be  upon  the  hands  of  Jehovah*    All  the  cities  shall 
be  laid  waste*    The  nation  shsUl  be  made  small,  her  proud  se- 
curity being  her  ruin*    The  earth  will  tremble  at  the  impact  of 
'her  fall*    The  enemy  shall  come  as  an  eagle  swooping  down  upon 
its  prey* 

Damascus*  This  oraole  (49:23-27)  presents  the  confusion 
which  shall  come  to  Hamath  and  Arpad,  the  nation's  chief  cities , 
when  the  blow  of  the  enemy  shall  fall*    In  terror  Pamasous  turns 
to  escape,  but  there  is  no  escape.    The  warriors  shall  be  over- 
ithrown  and  a  fire,  kindled  by  Jehovah,  will  devour  the  palaces  { 
I  of  Ben  Hadad* 

Kedar*  Here  (49:28-33)  Jehovah  gives  the  explicit  order 
that  the  tents  and  the  flocks  of  Kedar  are  to  be  destroyed*  Nebu« 
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ohadrezzar  Is  speolfically  designated  as  the  exsem^^  making  de« 
signs  against  them*    The  camels  and  the  cattle  will  be  the  vic- 
tor's spoils,  the  people  shall  be  scattered,  and  their  land  be- 
come a  permanent  desolation. 

Elam«  This  nation  was  distant  from  Judah,  but  it  was  near 
to  Babylon.  The  prophet's  oracle  (49:34«39)  states  that  Elam's 
bow  shall  be  broken  and  the  people  of  that  nation  scattered  to 
the  Ibur  winds  among  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  The 
nation  shall  be  confused  and  disnctyed  before  the  enemy  and  the 
8Word  shall  consume  her. 

Babylon.  This  oracle  (chaps.  60-51:1-58)  is  almost  uni- 
Tersally  recognized  to  be  of  a  later  date  than  Jeremiah,  and  by 
the  hand  of  another  writer.   (1)     It  is  a  long  and  an  impassioned 
oracle  of  denouncement.    Driver  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  log- 
ical to  believe  the  prophet  would  have  taken  the  occasion  of  Se- 
raiah's  visit  to  Babylon  to  record  in  a  symbolical  act  his  con- 
▼iBtion  that  the  Chaldaean  Dominion  would  be  brought  to  an  end 
in  time  to  come  (of.  51:59-64a)«    But  he  agrees  with  others  that 
this  oracle  is  the  work  of  another  person  who  wrote  a  short  time 
before  the  fall  of  Babylon.  (£) 

However,  the  matter  we  have  at  hand  at  the  present  is  that 
which  concerns  the  other  nations  surrounding  Judah  and  not  Baby- 

(1)  Driver,  S.E.:  An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old 

Testament,  p.  £69 

(2)  Davidson.  A.  B. :  Article.  "Jeremiah".  Hastings'  Dictionary 

of  the  Bible.  Vol.  II.  p.  573b. 
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lon«    The  prophet's  attitude  towards  that  nation  has  been  dealt 
with  in  a  previous  chapter  (71),     Jeremiah  emphatically  states 
that  the  "evil  from  the  North"  will  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
nations  which  have  been  intriguing  with  Bgypt.    Apparently  the 
victory  of  Nebuchadreziar  at  Garchemish  was  conclusive  evidence 
to  the  prophet  that  the  Ghaldaean  king  would  become  the  dominsot 
figure  in  Western  Asia*    Before  his  sweeping  advance  all  the  na- 
tions would  melt  away.    They  would  be  as  nothing  against  the 
power  of  his  blow.    In  Nebuchadrezzar,  Jeremiah  saw  the  hand  of 
Jehovah  working  out  judgment.    He  has  told  Judah  that  it  was  use- 
less to  resist  the  onslaught  of  Babylon,  and  that  she  must  sub- 
mit to  that  power  in  the  stead  of  Egypt.    To  these  other  nations 
he  speaks  no  word  of  hope  for  the  immediate  future.    All  of  them 
will  fall  before  Babylon  and  nothing  that  they  can  do  will  pre- 
vent that  doom. 
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Chapter  VIII 


Jeremiah's  Teaohlngs  Copcernlng  the  Ptitur e  of  Judah 


jTidah  Will  Hot  Be  Destroyed,    One  of  the  most  important 
Issues  confronting  the  leaders  of  any  polltioal  unity  is  the 


^ture  of  their  own  nation,  state,  or  community,     Jeremiah  was 
convinoed  that  ultimately  Judah  would  not  be  destroyed  by  Jehovahi 

Iirst  the  Scythians  and 'then  the  Chaldaeans  were,  to  the  prophet, 
he  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Jehovah  to  inflict  punishment  upon 
Judah,    But,  that  instrument  was  only  a  temporary  agent  and  when 
that  commission  of  punishment  was  over  Judah  would  be  redeemed 
and  reclaimed,  and  the  agent  destroyed.    If  the  Hebrews  had 
followed  the  policy  of  Jeremiah,  there  would  have  been  no  questio::i 
concerning  the  continuity  of  the  nation.    But  his  political  advice 
was  rejected  and  the  people  themselves  began  to  doubt  the  ability 
of  the  nation  to  survive.    Therefore,  we  find  the  prophet  urging 
his  people  that  exile  and  suffering  were  punishment  for  their 


sins,  but  that  Judgment  did  not  imply  permanent  exile  and  dissol- 
ution of  the  nation.    He  gives  them  the  word  of  Grod  that  He  will 
finally  destroy  the  nations  i^ich  He  has  used  to  chastise  Judah, 
))ut  He  will  correct  Judah  and  restore  her,  (1) 

The  prophet's  message  is  overrun  with  the  note  of  doom,  but 
f.t  does  not  end  there.    Like  most  of  the  prophets  before  him,  he 

(1)  "For  I  sm  with  thee,  saith  Jehovah,  to  save  thee:  for  I  will 
mate  a  full  end  of  all  the  nations  whither  I  have  scattered 
thee,  but  I  will  not  make  a  full  end  of  thee;  but  I  will 
correct  thee  in  measure,  and  will  in  no  wise  leave  thee 
unpunished."  (30:11) 
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projects  the  ideals  of  the  future.    As  Knudson  points  out  (1), 
Jeremiah's  commission  was  not  only  to  "destroy  and  to  overthrow" 
but  also  to  "build  and  to  plant",  that  is,  to  build  and  plant 
nations  and  kingdoms,  espeoially  the  kingdom  of  Judah*    We  shoulf 
pierce  the  very  heart  of  the  prophet's  message  if  we  declared 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  to  be  the  last  word  he  had  for  the 
sation«     Jeremiah  proceeds  from  his  message  of  doom,  due  only  to 
the  sins  of  the  people  from  which  they  will  not  return  and 
repent,  to  the  promise  of  things  which  actually  came  to  pass*  (2 
There  was  the  return  of  the  exiles  to  the  territory  of  Benjamin 
and  Judah,  after  ^Ich  the  social  state  was  re-established  and 
the  sounds  of  joy  and  life  were  again  heard  in  the  villages*  (3) 
Shepherds  again  tended  their  flocksi   (4)  and  houses  and  fields 
were  bought  and  sold  by  the  restored  e^ciles*   (5)     ^ut  the  prophe)^ 
goes  farther  than  this  and  paints  the  future  with  ideal  colors* 
Not  only  is  Judah  to  be  restored,  but  Israel  will  join  in  that 
restoration,  (6)  and  the  hills  of  the  surrounding  country  will 
echo  the  gladness    of  the  people*    Those  same  hills  will  be 
decked  with  grain  and  vineyards.    Prom  the  far  corners  of  the 
earth  will  come  great  numbers,  (7)  and  their  wants  will  be 


(1}  Knudson,  A.  C:  The  Beacon  Lights  of  Prophecy,  pp.  191-192* 

(2)  Driver,  S.  R* :  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  p*  xxxlx 

(3)  Jeremiah  30:18-2^7 

(4)  Jeraniah  33:12-13. 

(5)  Jeremiah  32:15,44, 

(6)  Jeremiah  3:18;  31:4-6. 
(vr  Jeremiah  31:7-11. 


05, 


supplied.   (1)     Judah's  national  life  is  to  be  re-established, 
Jerusalem  will  be  rebuilt  and  will  be  holy  unto  Jehovah.  (£) 

Jeremiah  Sntertained  Hope  of  Restoration  Throughout 
mnistry.    Not  infrequently  do  we  find  Jeremiah  expressing  the 
sherished  Idea  that  Judah  might  repent  and  escape  the  exile  it- 
self.   The  most  striking  example  of  the  prophet's  thinking  along 
this  line  is  the  account  of  his  watching  the  potter  working  with 
his  clay.  (3)     The  story  teaches  that  when  something  happens  to 
mar  the  vessel  on  the  wheel,  the  potter  is  not  addled  nor  does  he 
throw  the  marred  vessel  on  the  dump  heap,  but  sets  about  to  mold 
another  vessel  of  the  same  clay.    The  moral  which  Jeremiah  wanted 
Jtidah  to  grasp  is  that  the  nation's  history  had  proven  a  failure, 
but  God's  purpose  had  not  been  defeated.    He  could  remold  that 
nation  and  shape  it  to  His  will  in  spite  of  perverse  conditions (4 
The  prophet  wished  to  point  out  that  the  pronounced  doom  was 
sapable  of  being  reversed  or  modified,  if  the  nation  would  alter 
Its  course  and  repent  of  its  evil.     God's  purpose,  as  it  has  been 
declared,  is  not  absolute  and  unconditional,  but  can  be  altered 
apon  the  changing  by  the  people  of  their  evil  way  of  life.  (6) 
tJnf ortunately ,  the  prophet  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  JUdah 
will  not  return  from  evil  and  therefore  must  receive  her  punish- 


(1)  Jeraniah  31:1£-14,  25. 

(2)  Jeremiah  30:18-21;  31:23.  38-40. 

(3)  Jeremiah  18-20. 

(4)  Peake,  A.  S. :  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations.  Vol.  I,  p.  229, 
(6)  Jeremiah  18:1-10. 
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Iient.   (1)     In  Chapter  19  Jeremiah  again,  by  a  symbolioal  act  of 
breaking  the  potter's  finished  work,  repeats  the  conclusion  he 
peached  in  Chapter  18:  the  nation  has  gone  beyond  the  point  of 
alvation,  the  disaster  is  now  final  and  irretrievable.  (2) 

On  one  such  occasion  the  prophet,  in  his  imagination,  heard 
the  wailing  of  his  people  in  penitence  for  their  unfaithfulness*  ( 
I'he  confession  is  immediately  met  with  God's  gracious  invitation 

for  them  to  return  and  be  healed  of  their  apostesy*    They  declare 

I 

their  pagan  worship  to  havd  done  them  no  good,  and  they  are  over- 
helmed  by  shame  for  their  sin.    But  alas,  it  was  the  prophet's 

i 

imagination  working  overtime.    Actually  the  people  were  deaf  to 
liis  appeals.    He  charges  them  with  their  sins  and  declares  that 
i|ione  shall  escape  the  judgment.    He  is  forced  to  the  same  oonclu- 
uion:  the  people  who  will  not  repent  of  their  evil  must  listen  to 
persuader  of  force. 

Two  other  hopeftil  prophecies  are  given  in  connection  with 
the  preservation  of  the  monarchy.    Immediately  after  declaring 
';he  doom  to  be  irrevocable » (4)  Jeremiah  again  makes  a  plea  to 
Judah  with  the  anticipation  that  she  will  turn  from  her  ways.  In 
(Jhapter  17:19-27,  he  gives  an  exhortation  on  the  observance  of  th^ 
iSabbath,  adherence  to  which  there  was  a  promise  of  prosperity  and 
continued  existence  of  the  monarchy  (v«25)«    Again  in  Chapter 
122:1-9  the  prophet  goes  to  the  palace  to  entreat  the  king  and  the 


(1)  Jeremiah  18:11-12. 

(2)  Jeremiah  19:1-13. 

(3)  Jeremiah  3:21-25. 
f4)  Jeremiah  14:1-17:18. 


W)oiirt  to  exeoute  Justice  to  the  people  and  refrain  from  oppress- 
!lng  the  defenceless.    In  return  for  changing  to  such  a  policy  the 
monarchy  will  he  preserved,  otherwise  the  palace  will  he 
destroyed*  (1) 

I  But  in  all  of  these  temporary  expectations  of  Jeremiah  the 

"thought  was  the  progeny  of  the  hope*     Generally,  the  prophet 

i 

tinder  stood  the  exile  of  Judah  to  he  an  imminent  thing.    But  just 
las  certain  as  the  exile  was  the  restoration  of  that  nation  after 
SI  hondage  of  seventy  years*   (2)     Judah,  restored  and  redeemed, 
will  return  to  Jehovah  and  the  people  shall  seek  Him  "with  all 
their  heart".   (3)     Both  Judah  (3:£8h-25)  and  Ephraim  (31:18-19) 
'»ill  make  their  confession  and  their  penitence,  and  the  sins  of 
Israel  will  he  remembered  no  more*   (4)    Henceforth  the  people  wil 
walk  in  the  fear  of  Jehovah,  (6)  He  shall  he  their  God,  and  they 
shall  he  his  people.  (6) 

The  New  Order  Presented.     In  Chapters  30-33  Jeremiah  gives 
a  description  of  the  estahlished  new  order  which  is  to  he  hroight 
ahout  hy  the  interposition  of  Jehovah.    The  former  prophets  had 
held  to  such  an  interposition  of  Jehovah,  hut  Jeremiah  introduced 
two  new  and  significant  elements  into  his  concept  of  the  future.  (|7) 
The  first  of  these  is  the  Davidic  king.    The  people  will  he 
governed  hy  "shepherds"  (i.e.  judges  and  princes)  who  are  sympa- 


^1)  Peake,  A.  S.:  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations.  Vol.  I,  p.  £51. 
(£)  Jeremiah  £6:1£;  £9:10. 

(3)  JeremiaJi  £4:7. 

(4)  Jeremiah  31:34h;33:8. 
(6)   Jeremiah  £4:7;3£;39-44. 
(eii  Jer  eml^  24r7r^^£rg3rrl73g;  5£^3a^ 


(7)  Knudson,  A.  C:  The  Beacon  lights  of  Prophecy .  p.  193. 


^hetio  and  just,  and  are  like  Jehovah  Himself.   (1)    But  over  all 

rulers  will  be  a  perfect  king  from  the  line  of  David,  who  will  be 

^ust  and  ri^teous  and  seek  peace  for  his  people.  (2)     Not  only 

^11  he  be  a  righteous  king,  but  also  the  moral  and  spiritual 

Redeemer  of  his  people.  (3)     Under  his  competent  kingship  Judah  am! 

|srael  will  be  united  and  enjoy  security,  unmolested  by  invasion. 

Peake  suggests  that  such  a  ruler 

"would  be  more  congenial  to  Jeremiah  than  the 
victorious  hero,  ^lihc  crushes  his  foes  into 
submission  or  wipes  them  out  of  existence, 
who  rules  the  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron  or 
shivers  them  like  a  potter's  vessel."  (4) 

The  second,  and  more  profound,  element  in  Jeremiah's  con- 
cept of  the  future  was  that  of  the  New  Covenant   (31:31-34)  - 
irtiich  for  Knudson  "contains  the  quintessence  of  the  whole  theologj' 
of  Jeremiah".  (5)    This  new  and  spiritual  covenant  is  to  be  estabj' 
ILished  between  Jehovah  and  the  house  of  Israel*    Thus  the  nation  j 
will  be  ruled  not  by  an  external  system  of  laws,  but  with  a  law  | 
iffhich  is  written  in  the  heart.    It  will  fill  all  men  with  the  | 
Imowledge  of  Jehovah  and  prompt  them  to  immediate  and  spontaneous 
(Obedience.  (6) 

Skinner  calls  attention  to  the  salient  features  of  the  Old 
Covenant  which  had  been  given  to  Moses.  (7)    Its  formula  is  "I 
'uill  be  to  them  a  God,  and  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people."  The 


il)   Jeremiah  'a:ib;'d'6;^, 
2)  Jeremiah  23:6-6, 

Z)  iCnudson,  A.  C:  The  Beacon  Lights  of  Prophecy,  p.  193. 
^4)  Peake,  A.  S.:  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations.  Vol.  I,  p.  260. 
|5)  Znudson,  A.C.:  The  Beacon  Lights  of  Prophecy,  p.  193. 
(6)  Driver,  s.  E.:  An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old 

=^TestaffieBt^=^ 

(1)  Skinner,  John:  Pro phecy  and  Religion,  p.  328. 
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several  oonditlons  to  l>e  fulfilled  by  Israel  are,  (a)  give  their 
lUndivided  allegiance  to  Jehovah,   (b)  strict  obedience  to  His 
Will  as  portrayed  by  His  Law  and  revelation  by  prophecy* 
Uehovah*s  promises  to  the  people  are,   (a)  to  accept  Israel  as 
^s  chosen  people,  (b)  to  establish  Israel  in  dominion  over  the 
land  of  Canaan.    This  points  out  that  the  New  Covenant  carried 
pver  frcm  the  Old  the  element  of  nationalism  and  also  its  form, 
jrhe  Covenant  was  made  with  the  house  of  Israel  again,  and 
carried  the  Old  Covenant  form  "I  will  be  to  them  a  God,  and  they 
Bhall  be  to  me  a  people. 

However,  there  are  three  positive  features  of  the  New  Cove- 
jiant  which  distinguish  it*    In  the  first  place,  the  law  is  to  be 
Inwardly  appropriated:  "I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts, 
tend  in  their  heart  will  I  write  it."  (31:33b)    Secondly,  individ- 
jialism  is  implied  in  the  words  "they  shall  all  know  me,  from  the 
least  of  them  to  the  greatest  of  them,  saith  Jehovah."  (31:34) 
Thirdly,  there  was  the  all-important  forgiveness  of  sins:  "for  I 
will  forgive  their  iniquity,  and  their  sins  will  I  remember  no 
more."  (31:34)    Skinner  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
second  feature  here  is  an  expansion  of  the  first,  and  the  central 
truth  upon  ^ich  the  prophetic  emphasis  rests  is  the  inwardness 
of  true  religion.  (1)    Here  Jehovah  would  inaugurate  a  Covenant 
which  would  capture  the  stronghold  which  had  been  rebellious 
against  Him  for  so  long  a  time:  the  heart  of  man,  the  citadel  of 

(1)  SkiAner.  John;  Prophecy  and  Religion,  p.  329. 
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his  being.    This  Is  not  a  writing  of  Divine  edicts  upon  a  heart 
^ioh  is  still  rebellioias*    The  heart  is  itself  renewed,  and 
conflict  does  not  exist  between  the  Divine  injunction  and  the 
jlaws  of  nature  irtiioh  will  fulfil  it.    From  now  on  man  will  do 
God's  will  because  it  will  be  his  own  will,  a  specific  part  of 
jiis  personality,  the  very  law  of  his  nature*    The  ideal  and  the 
purpose  of  the  New  Covenant  was  for  man  to  have  the  p^wer  of 
^Instinctive  and  spontaneous  self-ad Justment  to  every  situation  as 
it  arises,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  exact  response  \K^ioh  should 
pe  made  to  the  stimulus  which  each  situation  brings. 

Such  then  is  the  political  ideal  of  Jeremiah*    The  rela- 
[tion  of  God  and  the  individual  must  be  immediate  and  direct,  but 
the  New  Covenant  is  still  a  covenant  made  with  the  nation*  On 
the  one  hand  the  prophet  clings  to  the  national  idea  as  the  only 
form  in  which  he  can  conceive  of  a  religious  community,  and  on 
the  other  hand  he  sees  religion  as  a  direct  contact  between  the 
individual  and  God*  (1)     God  and  Israel  are  still  the  contracting 
parties  of  the  New  Covenant,  but  the  individualism  oharacterizinfij 
that  Covenant  gave  a  different  interpretation  to  the  relationship 
of  Israel  and  Jehovah  that  was  not  attained  in  the  Old  Covenant* 
The  Old  Covenant  had  a  national  implication  in  that  it  considered 
the  people  of  the  nation  as  a  unit.    But  the  New  Covenant  carrier 
the  implication  that  only  when  every  individual  in  the  mass  is 
renewed  in  heart  and  is  in  harmony  with  the  divine  will  can  the 

(1)  Slcinner.  John;  PropEecy  and  Religion,  p*  333. 
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nation  truly  be  in  oontraot  with  Jehovah.  (1) 
jl  Thus  we  find  Jeremiah  proclaiming  the  hopeful  futxire  of 

Judah  and  giving  a  picture  of  a  restored  and  purified  Israel  as 
xhe  former  prophets  had  done.    His  peculiar  contribution  to  the 
idea  is  the  thought  of  direct  action  of  God  on  the  heart  of  each 
individual  Israelite.    Thus  He  will  bring  the  nation  into  harmony 
^vith  His  own  character  and  will. 

The  prophet's  conviction  that  Judah  will  be  restored  is  a 
strong  one.    Not  for  a  moment  does  he  waver  in  his  confidence 
hat  Jehovah  will  again  claim  His  people.    Evan  while  he  is  con- 
ined  in  the  court  of  the  guard,  and  during  the  actual  siege  of 
•rusalem  he  makes  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of 
and.  (32:1-27)    At  the  time  when  the  nation's  outlook  was  very 
darky  and  real  estate  seemed  the  most  })opeless  form  of  investment 
b^eremiah  exercised  his  right  of  redemption  and  purchased  a  field 
from  his  cousin.    By  such  action  he  expressed  his  conviction  that 
in  spite  of  the  impending  destruction  of  the  state  and  the  captivH. 
Lty  of  the  people,  there  would  come  a  time  vthen  property  would 
again  be  bought  and  sold  by  the  people  now  endangered. 

The  second  revelation  came  to  Jeremiah  soon  after  the  above 
events.     (Sod  speaks  to  him  (33:1-26)  and  tells  him  that  although 
the  houses  are  being  broken  do^  now,  there  will  come  a  time  ^en 
He  will  restore  Israel  and  Judah.   (vv.  4-9)    The  Covenant  made 


(1)  Peake.  A.  S.;  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations.  Vol.  I,  p.  46. 
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With  Judah  is  as  oonstant  as  the  night  and  the  daj^»  (tYaIQ-EE) 
and  the  ordinanoes  of  nature  will  be  violated  before  that  Cove- 
nant will  pass  away.   (w«  £3-26ll) 


^ 


(1)  Peake.  A.  S. ;  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations.  Vol»  II,  p.  128, 
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Chapter  IX 
S\aimnary 

Siuonarlzlng  the  study  we  have  made  we  find  that  Chapter  I 
stated  the  purpose  of  the  thesis  to  be  the  presentation  of  those 
teachings  of  Jeremiah  which  are  of  a  political  nature*  That 
!i  chapter  proceeds  to  define  the  terms  necessary  to  the  study  and 

il 

I  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  chapters  with  a  few  comments  concern^ 

I! 

ing  the  scources  used* 

Chapter  II  presents  the  historical  setting  In  idilch  the 
ij  great  prophet  Is  to  be  fotind*    His  birth  Into  a  religious  family 
Ijln  the  rural  village  of  Anathoth  are  facts  to  be  considered  when 

ij  seeking  to  understand  the  man  and  his  message*    The  nature  of 

|l 

;|hls  call  to  the  prophetic  office  Is  contrasted  with  that  of 
Ii  Isaiah,  and  It  Is  pointed  out  that  his  predestination  Included 
jlthe  extension  of  his  message  beyond  Judah  to  all  the  nations  of 

l! 

the  world*    In  a  general  way  the  periods  of  the  prophet *s 
I  ministry  are  reviewed,  with  the  attempt  to  show  the  Incidents 
!  and  experiences  which  heaped  problems  and  disaster  upon  the 

i: 

!; people  of  Judah*    This  chapter  traces  the  significant  events 
which  took  place  during  the  period  of  Judah *s  history  with  which 
we  are  Immediately  concerned* 

Chapter  III  attempts  to  explain  the  extremely  complex 
character  of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah*  We  have  set  forth.  In  a 
brief  way,  some  of  the  Important  theories  and  points  of  confusloi|^ 

|i relative  to  this  great  book*    Following  Creelman*s  arrangement 

II 
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j|a  chronological  outline  has  been  attempted^  placing  the  various 

Ichapters  and  fragments  as  near  as  possible  In  the  order  of  their 

ij 

[lorlgln.    Chapters  46-51  have  been  considered  more  fully  than 

i' 
ii 

ilothers  In  view  of  the  wide  dispute  concerning  their  authenticity 
jiand  their  relation  to  Chapter  VII  of  the  thesis*    We  have  not 

I'sought  to  settle  the  many  problems  of  the  book,  nor  to  recon- 

It 

Ijstruct  It  In  f\ill,  but  to  point  out  Its  Involved  nat\jre  and  show 

I 

ii 

ilhow  careful  we  must  be  In  using  Its  material* 

I  Starting  the  main  body  of  the  thesis  Chapter  IV  presents 

Ijthe  prophet *s  teaching  concerning  the  domestic  policy  of  Judah* 

il 

jilt  Is  pointed  out  here  that  Jeremiah  praised  Joalah  for  his 

Ii 

jl Internal  policy  of  justice  and  condemned  Jeholaklm  for  his 
oppression  and  Injustice*    The  prophet *8  attitude  towards  human 

t slavery  Is  surveyed  along  with  his  Invective  against  the  leaders 

ji 

i:Of  the  nation  for  their  breach  of  promise  with  their  slave So 

i| 

I  Jeremiah*  s  deep  concern  about  family  relationships  within  the 
nation,  and  the  protection  of  property  rights,  come  within  the 

j| scope  of  this  chapter*    He  bemoans  the  practice  of  adultery  and 

I! 

I'plctures  It  as  disintegrating  the  moral  fibre  of  the  nation 

;j through  Its  destructive  blows  upon  family  life*    We  see  how  the 

!] 

jippophet  realizes  that  Indifference  to  personal  rights  leads  to 

i Indifference  to  property  rights,  and  how  he  cries  out  for  the 

ii 

ilre-establlshment  of  trustworthiness  and  truthfulness  among  his 

ij 

people*    The  domestic  policy  advocated  by  Jeremiah  Is  summarized 

jjln  two  points:  (a)  the  king  and  rulers  should  practice  justice 

i] 

jand  righteousness,  to  their  own  people,  to  foreigners,  and  In 


i..-t  ..».<»■ 


ll 

I  the  administration  of  the  nation's  welfare  in  general;  (b)social 

; Justice  and  fair  dealing  must  he  the  basis  for  relationships 

il 

|!  between  private  citizens* 

ii 

II  In  Chapter  V  we  deal  with  the  prophet's  attitude  towards 

|, 

Ij  the  Scythians*    An  historical  background  makes  way  for  the 

Ij 

I' presentation  of  the  "evil  from  the  north"*    Presenting  the 

i- 

arguments  pro  and  con  concerning  the  identification  of  the 
"evil",  we  reach  the  conclusion  held  by  Skinner  and  other  lead- 
i ing  scholars,  that  Jeremiah  certainly  was  thinking  of  the 

I  Scythians  when  he  first  spoke  of  the  power  which  was  gathering 

i 

I  force  in  the  north  to  sweep  down  upon  Judah*    The  fact  is 

! stressed  that  this  impending  doom  is  the  will  of  God  and  that 

I 

{the  Scythians  are  the  agents  of  God  in  the  administration  of 

I 

! Judgment  upon  the  disobedient  Judah*    The  prophet's  exhortation 
I  to  repentance  is  reviewed  along  with  his  conviction  that  Judah* s 
refusal  to  repent  makes  the  doom  inevitable*    It  is  pointed  out 
here  that  the  failure  of  the  Scythians  to  carry  out  the  prophet »|i 
prediction  did  not  confuse  him  as  some  writers  contend*  Jeremiah 

i 

I  held  to  the  essential  truth  his  message  established,  and  later 
' pointed  out  that  what  the  Scythians  failed  to  do  the  Chaldaeans 
'carried  out  to  the  letter* 

I  It  was  necessary  to  preface  Chapter  VI  with  the  historical 

j 

i  setting  also  in  order  to  portray  more  comprehensively  the  atti- 
tude  of  Jeremiah  towards  the  Chaldaeans*    We  pointed  out  that 

I  the  prophet  considered  the  Battle  of  Garchemish  to  be  the  txirnin^; 

i 

point  of  the  era  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  domination  of 
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Western  Asia  changed  hands*    The  prophet's  opposition  to  the 
coalition  of  nations  against  Babylon  Is  presented^  with  the 
points  of  argument  In  the  debate  between  Jeremiah  and  Hananlah 
—  the  former  advocating  submission  to  Babylon  and  the  latter 
'urging  rebellion  against  that  power.    Herein  we  find  recorded 

ij  some  of  the  severe  experiences  of  the  prophet's  life*    We  see 

ij 

I'how  he  stood  alone  against  popular  opinion  and  remained  firm  In 
his  policy  of  submission,  and  how  the  facts  of  history  bore  out 
his  contention  and  proved  his  wisdom  and  true  patriotism*  In 
this  chapter  we  find  the  most  Important  element  of  the  prophet's 
political  teaching:  Judah  should  submit  to  the  domination  of 
Babylon  because  It  Is  the  will  of  Ood  that  Babylon  dominate 
Western  Asia  and  rebellion  against  the  northern  power  Is  futile 
rebellion  against  God's  will*    We  concluded  that  Jeremiah's 
reasons  for  this  policy  were:  (a)  It  was  practical  and  expedient 
in  view  of  the  strength  of  Babylon,  and  its  preventing  the  use- 
less death  of  the  people;  (b)  It  was  the  moral  thing  to  do 
il 

'because  of  the  bond  between  Zedekiah  and  Nebuchadrezzer;  (c)  the 

!i 

||  keeping  of  the  slaves  in  servitude  was  a  blatant  violation  of  thjf 
I'  religious  sanctities  and  an  outright  challenge  to  Hod  himself, 

I; 

''which  evil  makes  the  doom  inevitable;  (d)  Babylon  is  actually 

ii 
II 

I;  the  agent  of  Ood  bringing  His  judgment  upon  a  sinful  nation* 

i' 

I'  Therefore,  rebellion  is  futile  and  inane* 

p 

|,  chapter  VII  is  used  to  present  the  prophet's  attitude 

'  towards  the  foreign  nations  surrounding  Judah.    Accepting  the 
;  conclusion  of  the  leading  scholars  that  the  section  of  the  book 
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I (chapters  46-51)  dealing  with  these  nations  contains  a  genuine 
nucleus,  we  preceded  to  the  teaching  therein*    However,  we 
first  dispelled  the  contention  of  some  writers  that  Jeremiah 
did  not  feel  that  he  was  a  prophet  "to  the  nations"  on  the 
grounds  that  the  events  of  the  day  in  which  he  lived  forced  him 
to  consider  himself  a  prophet  with  a  parish  beyond  mere  Judah. 
The  prophet's  attitude  towards  these  other  nations  is  that  the 
calamity  which  will  fall  upon  Judah  will  fall  upon  them  also* 
;  Nebuchadrezzar  is  the  impliment  in  the  hands  of  God  to  bring 
i  judgment  upon  them  and  they  shall  become  subject  to  that  king's 
power*    Egypt,  Philistia,  Hoab,  Ammon,  Edom,  Damascus,  Kedar 
j;  and  Elam  will  all  come  within  the  range  of  G-od's  judgment  and 
they  shall  be  helpless  to  aid  themselves* 

In  the  final  chapter  (VIII)  concerning  his  political 
teaching  we  presented  the  prophet's  ideas  concerning  the  future 

!  of  Judah  as  a  nation*    Here  we  see  his  message  work  itself  out 

i' 

i  to  a  splendid  finish*  It  is  noted  how  doom  seems  to  character- 
[  Ize  the  early  portion  of  the  prophecy,  but  how  the  prophet  also 

i; 

projects  his  ideals  of  the  future  and  thereby  gives  his  people 
|!  a  spark  of  hope*    Both  the  Scythians  and  the  Chaldaeans  had 

li 

ii  been  the  instrument  in  God's  hand*    Now  that  the  judgment  was 

li 

jj  consumated,  there  would  be  seventy  years  of  exile,  after  which 

ii 

!l  Judah  would  be  restored  and  her  monarchy  set  up  with  a  righteous 
|;  ruler  on  the  throne.    A  New  Covenant  will  be  made  between 

:! 

i  Jehovah  and  Judah,  the  former  writing  His  law  in  the  hearts  of 
His  people*  The  individual  and  the  nation  will  obey  Ood's  will* 
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